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PRISONERS’ INCOME. 


“The ‘Hon'ble Mr. Dadabey : “Sir, I beg to move— 
Governor General in Council that a 
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The Borstal System of treatment founded upon American experience, indéter- 
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or check their statements in an, way. A local inquiry was. 
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As regards confessions, the Under Secretary of § 
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‘among the educated classes—-in a manner, of which p nk 
eGovernment have a very clear or adequate idea. Sir, my Hon’) 


pei wee Chines, Ho Hnehitinan: of er a 
e yesterday, a man in the consciousness of high o 
n, has just nto belive that. in. the Central. Prova 
Investigation Department. is i 


en he had reason to complain he was ms 


iof an adverse confidential report, which was brought to 
“it could do him any harm, because he has friends among offi 
did cause him very considerable anxiety at the time ! 2) ee 
I will give the Council another instance of how the Departmentis no 9 
"persons. ay teats friend to my left,—Sir Vithaldas Thacketsey, 


ed alike by officials and non-officials, a man who generally ke 
political activities and confines his utterances to subjects whic 
Bi yeh exatna tase Pater Pat laa cee yeti 
ct of all by his utterances,—even he has been honoured by 
My friend went last month to visit D 
is the last session of this Council that will 





t most gross); ive—to put it no stronger 
ey Said Gok erick oar aiovexanlls if 








mi ity to which he has the honour to by n 
- the police are manned by Indians, therefore t 
) ment, the Supa ‘ 

Police, the Ins 1's f Police, the D 
all Europeans, and they must bear any criticisms w! 
‘the police, and ‘the greater part of the sms too. Sir, it is not the 
officers of the police who are to blame. It is really the system which 
fault—the m under which these pe , 
which they work? It is a system which is 

have not got the chance of working honestly 
remarks about gentlemen who are called 


Now, what happens when a strong man is 
The police know that the strong man is coming, and they 
The gentleman goes with the laudable desire of suppressing crim: 
bot det guarrel with him in that desire; but what actually 
thing aot feh his arrival, say, ‘ortunately 
a man is killed. passes V stringent 
should be brought to justices. police 
iry 


ind ding the oe errand nt was the prey ofthe 
one party was the aggressive an it was comp! 
If tho police sond up the acqused, Cte only result would be that there 
be an acquittal. at are the police to do? Here is the strong man 
that there should be a conviction. I do not mean a conviction 
false evidence ; that is certainly not his idea. And here are the police whe 
think that if they send up the accused on. true facts there will certainly 
i ‘ow, they try to make up a case. They suppress a certain part 
of the evidence which will go against the prosecution case an a little 
which will go to strengthen it. ‘The result 18 is a beautiful ea 
made out. There ma, be some substratum of ini 
it is sent of Justice, 








_. The Hon’ble Nawab Abdul Majid: : 
vered by the Hon’ble Mr. Basu with great interest, J 
the intention, if possible, of supporting the Hon’ble Mr, Basu in his 
, But after hearing the remarks made by the Hon'ble Mr. Basu and hea: 
violent attacks which hé has made, I that it was time that 
change my mind cme fee Resolution. Si 
brief for any police-officer. defects ce 
administration, and probably I know much better than my friend the Hon 
Mr. Basu. I ama zamindar myself and I am very often in touch with the p 
officers in the mufassal stations. I know what sort of people they are. 
are honest people among them, and at the same time there are objecti 
_ people also am them ; there are black sheep everywhere. But 
3 pate on odiinien: istration wholesale, I submit, Sir, is a indictment which — 
this Council could not for one monent countenance, ides that, assuming 
that the police administration is not up to the mark, and assuming that you~ 
ehineey prope by hy Hon ble fret wil meth proper neal 
machinery p my Hon'ble fri will meet with proper ba 
sabmit not. It is well known what is the result of these Commissions and these 
Committees: they result in nothing but waste of time, in waste of labour and in 
waste of money. Supposing that this Resolution of my friend is admitted in this — 
Council and it is passed in this Council, what will be the result? There 
be a meeting for sometimé held, there will be witnessess examined and lot 
_ public time and public money wasted, and the ultimate result will be that, 
will have to wait for sometime to see the outcome of it. We have already 
_ a Police Commission and now the question is, how far the reforms as a result 
of the deliberations of that Commission have been carried into 
‘It is impossible to carry the whole thing with a jump. We want- 
deal of reform in the police administration, and I must state to the 
_ of Government that they are doing their utmost in the matter. I 
_ know that the police-officers at present are not what they were someti 
_ there isa great deal of improvement in | i 
sop mer sort prac pe pe 
; ion is, how to reform i 
inion that the b 
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reign to the purposes that this h 

vill be so far fortunate as to obtain from this 
gore eg pane gee Committee is a matter w 
will decide, but I may give him the further assuran 


_ sible for legislation, this to 

~ ought to consider what legislation is necessary. It is 
whether a Bill like that would serve the 
useful to it. I am unable therefore to accept second 
with which alone I have dealt. I think it is: opposed 
prestige of this Council.” , 


The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi: “Sir, when I came to 
Chamber this morning, I had no desire to take up the time of the Hon’ 
“Members in connection with the discussion upon the Resolution now before. 
Council. But. two things have — during the discussion upon the — 
Hon'ble Mr. Basu’s Resolution which have induced me, with your permission, 
‘Sir, to take just a few moments of the time of this cil. aoe 


ie 
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het Bei. 
The Hon’ble Mr. : “Sir, IT must offer a aaa a Ha 
such ion as to the integrity of the people of this 


- I did not make any 
‘The Hon'ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi: “I fully 
: has said just now, but remarks were 
Mare kad el 


to what the Hon’ble Mr, but they were 
: Ks sagpeer oped Fore ep Ber 
incident. Sir 





“honour of practising at the Bar for the last 20 yes 
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| experience of criminal cases, and T am of opinion that an alteration 
or amendment in the law relating to confession as at present embodied in the 
Indian Evidence Act is absolutely necessary, and the suggestion which I would 
_ make is this, that a confession retracted, that is to say, a confession made by — 


n’ble Mr. Justice. 
je ic iy hich pe ih conside 
_ confession is ion which is ideration 
ture, a that an amendment in the law of confession in t 
is really necessary even in the interests of justice, 
farasan inquiry into the police administration of 
ed, it seems to me that the decisions upon the various points arrived 
oo bun view of ee not yet had sufficient time to remain in a 








‘But when he referred to the particular cases that had occurred during r 
years he could not resist the opportunity of using epithets and lurid exp 
which detracted somewhat from his otherwise 

desire to follow the Hon’ble Mover in respect of these cases. Strictly spe 
they are not relevant to the motion before us. In the case of one of the 
cases one Hon’hle Member was able to put before the Council his personal 
knowledge of the facts. As regards his cases, it was impossible for me 
to anticipate that the Hon’ble Mover would refer to them. I have ped gis 
knowledge of the facts, and I think it is most inexpedient that we 
consider these cases at all, We are not qualified to pass ees on 
as we do not know who is,to blame, or among whom the blame, if any, has t 
be apportioned. If we began by trying to apportion the blame, if there was 
any, amo: concerned, we might say a lot of things which | 

better be left id. We might be bringing accusations against the — 
people or we might be bringing accusations against the executive. We — 
might be bringing accusations against the police when they were merely 
acting as agents, or we might be ee accusations against the Executive 
































































Government without knowing exactly what information was before or 
with what motive they acted, or we might even find ourselves indulging in — 
regrettable statements pbs the decisions of the Courts, which, I think all 
agree with me, it is most necessary to avoid in a Council of this kind. Hi | 
| “ Having made this statement about these particular cases, Sir, I do not | 
ble 


| wish to refer barat pI because the point before us is not what possi 
mistakes may have sar Se ase St we ee inis- 
tration at present, whether sufficient steps are bei en to improve it, aud, 
if not, whether any further useful patra ial 
Committee of the kind indicated by the Hon’ble Mr. Basu. Well, Sir, — 
as regards the minor point (I call it minor point as com with the eral 
subject under discussion) of confessions, my Hon’ble league the Law Member — 
has indicated that if any Hon’ble Member wants to amend the law about — 
confessions, it is always open to him to take leave to introduce a Bill for that — 
pose, which Bill will no doubt receive due consideration at the hands of — 
nment and of this Council. At the same time I would like to 
a subject so important as that of the method of recording confessions 
issibility in evidence, and so on, undoubtedly has a very serious bens. 
upon the conduct of prosecutions in criminal cases, and upon the behaviour 
the police, and the Government are perfectly echoed consider if there 
is anything in the law which may induce the police 

upon obtaining confessions instead of i 
tendency to attach undue value to 
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to us with a due sense t co} 
_ best qualified to give an me 

__ by the Goyernment, and we to come 
- factory to all the great interests that are. 
- T now turn to the general question 
memory is correct, that even the 






t cil to look upon this question from a 
point of view. We are reasonable men ; we know that there is an 
and we wish to see whether it is being improved, how it is being im} 


@ are going on the right lines ; BEA Ts coder to kere 4ael tO ao | 


hat action should be taken it is most essential that we should be in reasonable 
wt Fo Non yep cage abner err paerpa Pa Well, 

it is undoubtedly the case with all Governments that th lop gra V3. 

that the state per was at one time consi tolerable is at later 
times considered intolerable, and that people at a later time wonder how it 

that the state of things that existed some time previously was ever tolerated by 

ere responsible or who lived at that time; and it is an — 

Cosscsil Suni Sits the Gils GE tadiocllityed very. err far 

At that time there was a tendency—possibly it was a 

_ tendency which Government shared with the themselves—to look upon 

ae sort of condition as a kind of in evil that had to be put up 

with, that it was natural and so forth, and in the circumstances there 

reer nothing to be done, It is wonderful what people get accustomed 

= times. The moment that development began in other Paracce 

one feature in 


suggested 
People, there also camea desire to improve the police. 
is to 


express the desire to improve something your tenden 
_ dwell upon the evils as most extraordinary and inmerostatle, and chon 
ordinary incidents. That happened, the Government nised it, and they 
appointed a apinenages fra Police Commission. Now, I have details, of — 
dla th it I do not wish to trouble the Council with these 
details now, because I think that they have all recognised that the Commission 
did its ia well. It madea number of ific and valuable recom: 
‘mendations, and also I feel sure that this Coun i \ 


painted a picture 

and colour. Sir, when the 
neither the Commission itself nor 
aa to: a 
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actuated by any specially altruistic They are us chari 


* not about this. The one great defect that the Police sion put | 
finger on was this,—that as you are bound to have these men; for ed an 













an. But their horizon is limited, their idea 
of rds, and they are accustomed to regard a ; 
wrong as their enemy, and act accordingly. 8% 


table and 
kind, but ‘if strong self-interest leads them one way, the fact that in pee 
ers 











of that interest harm may come to somebe ll ved never enters their 
heads. They are as other men are, ore it is from that class, with 
those limitations, {hat our subordinate police are drawn, and no one wishes to — 


them for these limitations or to cast any reflections upon them at all. 
are just ordinary men, Well now, Sir, we take these men 
put them into the police. Now, I do not for a moment subscribe to 
the theory that a man who is really merciful and kind in his natural 
disposition would become cruel and unscrupulous dir he gets into 
the police, Of course all men in the police are not the ‘same; some 
are honest and reliable and others are crafty, untrustworthy, idle and so - 
forth, You get these ordinary men into the service; you cannot read their 
character in their faces and you do not quite know how they are going to 
turn out. But what does eles with the police which does not ie 
seve oe Soy Some other. services. is in the circumstances of their 
case the temptations which they haye to con with are infinitely greater 
than those which people in like circumstances and in the same society are 
confronted with. We all here, I am sure, know about complaints that 
are made about subordinates in the tahsil, and the other day we heard that 
even of alg apg offices were not altogether satisfactory ; but none 
of these have those enormous temptations with which the police are face to face 
every day. They have power to interfere with the liberty of people, 
and not only the liberty of people in their own society, but the liberty 
of pope in much higher society; not only the liberty of the poor but 
the liberty of the rich. You cannot have police standing idle and 
doing nothing ; they must be entrusted with certain powers, and they have 
these powers, and sometimes it matters a great deal whether they keep their 
eyes and ears shut or not. It may make a lot of difference to them and 
it may mean a considerable i reward to them. Again it may mean 
an enormous amount to other le that the amount of reward which 
hey can afford to give is very great indeed. Under these circumstances, of. 
course, how can you wonder if there are a considerable number of cases 
in which the police, with these limitations and temptations, fail to act up to 
ae per yup of rectitude ? Nobody, I am sure, certainly not the Governm 
_Wish to gloss over their defects, or under-rate their defects or over-rate 
merits, and.I want the Council to regard this subject from a very res 


le point, 
of view, from a critical point of view, to see whether we are on the right track or 



































have F. A’s and B. A’s doing constable’s work (for one reason, 
cannot afford to pay them the salaries want, for another 
because they could not do it)— sh 
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ae I have patience. The | 

‘Hon’ble Mr. Basu drew = sake dite ereen Se oe ee 

- eompetence and police inefficiency ; but, Sir, I am not asking Hon'ble 
_ Members to go back to such a ap time when even among judici 

’ services as known in some parts of in 3b cs 80'poime age aha igh standard 
‘that now prevails among them had not been attained, and just as those judici 
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services have with better education and with progress of time been . 80. 
if you will only have patience will those upper ranks of the police ed, 
It is patience that I ask this Council to ex , and not to call upon us im 


this hurried manner and without the exercise of any of this patience to ask | 
‘Committees and Commissions which will investigate these thingstonly totellus = 
~ again the problems that we know, and only to indicate tous once more the = 
remedies that we are actually adopting. i : | 
“Then, Sir, there are other matters. Even with all these precautions of =| 
-ours cases must occur—and we do not want to hide them—of mal ices, They si 
do occur, and they come before the Courts, and they are ee ed j 
exaggerated ; but do occur, and therefore it hehoves us to take ae 4 
measures as shall tend to reduce their occurrence, and shall tend to their speedy 
detection when they do occur, and their speedy punishment when they are 
_ .detected. To that end we have been in constant correspondence with . 
Governments. The earliest possible information is obtained about the occur- 
rence of such cases, and action is promptly taken. There is a point however to 
_ which I should like to refer, for often in such cases the general impression of 
what occurs is certainly exaggerated. It is the custom to talk about all these 
things under the one name of ¢orture. While, Sir, I do not deny that thére 
-are cases which fall within the description of torture, a great many cases which 
-are designated under the general category of torture do not fall within the 
real significance of that word. They are cases of rongh handling and ill- 
‘treatment. There is all the difference between rough and ill-treat- 
‘ment and deliberate, cold-blooded, protracted torture ; the kind of torture that 
the word brings to the mind of everybody, the kind that prevailed in medizval 
times. The it idea then was to extract a confession out of people by — 
‘means or by foul, and not much attention was paid to evidence. ‘The 
at thing in those times was to get confessions, and the fact that that very 
acti ps, acon here among these ear pe ell se may be a 
of ones ace of that time. People talk and as if these cases 
numerous, but we have had a most careful record of npi 
last five years, and in five years there have teen 166 cases of ill- 
: wt, Spageapeid witnesses were ill-treated. Of these 166 case: 
before the Courts, 57 resulted in conviction and the remainder were 
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a battle against crime, and surely it must be of the 
_ ina case like that as to whether the public should 
“Systran the side of-crime, or whether they are mi i 
‘ © police in the world can achieve success or win a high reputation unless | 
are aided by the public. The best police, the = that have won the 
miration of the whole world, are the London police, and there is no foree that. 
receives more sup 
Hon’ble Members 
not the attitude of the people is that of J 
to the police or one of mere apathy, if it lies within their power, as I 
think one Hon'ble Member has said today, to do all they can to impress on 
their constituents and on the people piagomd the great importance of attain- 
ing a higher sense of public duty in matter of supporting the police. 
; “And there is yet another consideration. You know very well, all of 
/ for it is only a matter of human nature after all, that a great amount of abuse 
_ does not make a bad man good, but it very often makes a bad. Ifa 
_man finds that when he is trying to do his best, his are not i 
and he is unjustly abused as if he had done his worst, then the next thing he 
does is to do his worst. There is no question about this, It is human and 
I would ask this Council to consider this and to exercise their influence outside 
in support of this principle, that it is a most fatal thing to the improvement of 
the police if they are to be painted all black, without the black ones being 
ingled out. If the white ones are also to be besmeared with the colour of the. 
lack, that isa most fatal thing, and there is a serious danger about it, It is. 
common saying that no self-respecting man among the educated classes seeks. 
or service in the police. Well, Sir, as 1 aa indtleocimind’n hbupo te tocar 
against the police, you make it extremely difficult for that self-respecting man _ 
to enter the police. But if you keep your abuse and your censure to the cases. 
where it has been deserved, and be free with your praise where it is due, that 
eect to a self-respecting man entering the police will before very long 
ppear. 


“ Sir, I should have concluded all I had to say on general administration _ 
with this, but Iam bound to make a few more remar Tam sorry to take — 
up the time of the Council, but it is an i t subject, and I shall make a 
few remarks about the Criminal In’ Department. Well, Sir, the 
Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale’s attitude, when he spoke on this point, was, I think, — 
extremely moderate and reasonable, He that 

_ time of pressure and suspicion, a time when it waa impossible to 
were no conspiracies and sedition about, and that the Criminal 






































nt which gives criminal intelligence to the 
_ expanded to meet the needs of the times, ‘He said that, 
he thought it quite reasonable in this that 
— -requi Faken 
ri, een 
erest of ~ the 











ithe ating of the Chair, to finish to say about the 
of confessions. My friend the Hon'ble Mr. Shafi has done me the service 
seen out in what directions confessions at thepresent moment are apt 
‘used as instruments for inflicting torture upon criminals or people ch 
| -with crime. It is not safe that when or alleged “offesstors:. Reg 
_ in police custody that confessions made by them should be treated as evi- 
dence against them, the few eases to which 1 called the attention of the Council 
the morning showy the danger of that procedure. Then, again, in reference 
to that very subject, or the allied subject of torture, or if torture is a word which 
is unacceptable, of corporal punishment, there is much to be said about the — 
remands that are given to the police and the accused being sent back to 
custody and not to jail. My friends who come from other parts of the yee: 
ice 
















and haye much wider experience than _m of the methods of 

administration in the mufassil, Mr. Shafi fab Abdul Majid, w be 

able to satisfy the Council that that is a direction in which some reform is. 
urgently needed. : 


“Then, Sir, about the police itself. The Government in its last 
memorandum on some of the resultsof Indian administration during the last 
50 years say that ‘the police is still as heretofore a weak point in the 
administration ’, so that it is admittedly a weak -point. - My friend, the 
‘Hon’ble the Home Member, has correctly stated the , wag when he says. 

errors are admitted, defects are admitted, but an honest effort is being 

towards the removal of those errors and defects. My motion is only 
nother effort in that direction. I do not pretend or profess to say that I have 
ndicated the right direction, my kaowiean as to how these things are done or 
ught to ke done is necessarily very limited. 


“T have only suggested a method, and if there is a better method, certainly 
shall be the first to accept that method. My friend, the Hon’ble the 
> Member, has said that he has invited the opinions of the Local 
overnments. Iam content that the Government itself should take action — 
the opinions that it receives, and I am quite sure that; when 
‘Governments are submitting their opinions, they will in 
their turn, consult non-officials in their respective jurisdictions, When 
T brought forward the motion, I did not do so in any spirit of hostility or 
from any desire to hamper the Government in the efforts which admitiedly 
itthas been making to improye the police, nor did I intend to cast ions: 
upon the police, except so far as to make outa case that action was ni 
Thad to refer to matters which are more or less the common property in 
country and which have been dis of by the highest tribpnals in the land. — 
My friend, the Member for the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta, has referred 
to the High Court laying down rules of evidence which it is impossible to. 
satisfy ‘exotic’ he has been pleased to call them. Well, it would sve been 
ronan baer had more experience fan of gored aj ng 
at epi “the procedure and practice of the High Court - Ifthe 
had followed the other High Courts i hit r 
nes og i 1g tegomar evenness pe 
Hie Toast in Bengal bas Weer aolog namely, rectifyin 
in s been doing, 
e and of the executive administration, b1 











one 
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__, Sit, there is one observation which my friend the Hon'ble Mr. Lyo 


: Lyon ee 
and which is, in some sense, a personal observa’ . Ithink thatI 
ght to meet it. Tam glad that my friend whom I have known in ier 

days in my part of Bengal is coming back to us. We welcome him. 
lost of Israel is coming back. But when he charges me with making 
' which are not altogether well-founded, he ought to hay : 
} ™ oe a Se slwecl Sccieianee "I took ‘ad 
0 uu. were us to geta 
ning i to which I had ane wer: 





‘us was not a such heavy 
“My friend said that for us some 
orderliness of his hut to show us the 


that humari nature is ‘so perverse that after the 
felt it his duty a P naredaahaean al na 
: rape lamp pepe ‘Tt may be trdo, but Iam sory to note that in- 
reply that my friend gave he did riot deny that the loot had taken place.” 
“The Hon'ble Mr. Lyon: “I beg to explain that I fully in 
| -_gtate that it appeared to the Government after a careful inquiry into the ~ 
that no#looting had taken place.” Bee 
"The Hon'ble Mr, Bhupendranath Basu : “I quite accept that was the 
Government opinion. But. no public announcement of tl opinion in the 
shape of a Resolution was made. Task my friend if there ape public 
~ inguiry or if there was any Resolution on the subject, but that isa matter — 
which I may pass over. seer 3 alee 
“My friend the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale has referred to some personal | 
experience of the Criminal Investigation Department. Well,if Tenterinto 
the personal experience of each one of us as regards the way in which we 
have been dealt with, it would be a very long story, and I would soon tire the 
patienee of the Council. ‘Well, there is a sauna paeee® of the well known 4 
poet of your country that a man whose soul is not to music is capable _ 
of treason, and I was very nearly ‘driven to that state of mind, for curiously — f 
rs at found for days and months running into years a fi er sittin, , 
a room opposite to my house and fiddling away for sg life. : 
never could make out how this man earned his subsistence, and why he should _ 
5 be always playing on the fiddle. Well, my suspicions were naturally aroused ; ee 
I inquired of the house-owner in which this man was living as to what his. -* 
Pa occupation was. He simply said that he did not know but he seemedtobe = 
‘ a very innocent person. I told him that Ihad a very different opinion of 
i \ him, as I was inclined to think that he had been spying upon me, M: 
neighbour, the house-owner, stoutly defended his tenant, but curio eno! , 
as soon as I Jeft the country for Europe, this fiddler tenant © ai Ri 
- Jeft. These are experiences which might be multiplied. I do. ; 
and trust that with the better state of feeling that has come over ; 
- ecuntry, with the clear atmosphere that now surrounds us, with the bene- 
‘»  ficent result ‘of the auspicious visit to this country of our King and Queen 
the suspicious attitude of certain departments of State towards ourselyes and 
our people will be gone and gone for ever. * ‘ ‘i 
« As regards my own motion, having regard to the sympathetic considera 
ten pd the pent at 1 hove, raed by boll nat ee the rears seg 
‘Suggestions made e Law Member, with your leave, I 
withdraw it. stain. eee 
‘ ‘The President: “The Hon'ble Member is allowed to witlidraw 
f _ Resolution. i 5 alert 
Phe Council is adjourned till Friday. , the 1st March, at 1] aar, 
the Financi Statement will be ted.” iaiesenSen ty 
ot a OW, BL WENCENT, + 
et gh. to the Govt. of India, Legis. Dept. 
“Carevrn; se bts ie it 
























PART VI." 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


B ees aes GENERAL OF 


PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS AOTS, 1861 TO 1909 (24 

enn) SNONTIOR, «OF, 85 & 88 VION, «14, AND 8 HOW. 1). : 

~ ie pee *. $i 
nos ‘The Council met at Government House, Calcutta, te ee 

Ee $49 March 1912, s 


PRESENT: 


‘The Hon'ble Sr Guy Fieerwoop Wisoy, @.0.1.8., K.0.B., K.0.M.G.. .| 
presiding, and 59 Members, of whom 51 were Addi 


“Wil th Greet sl oats oe 
officers discharged from um Department owin 
of t consequent on Peer of manufacture have 
ded with suitable appointments in other departments ; and 
Vhether the expectation is entertained of thus idi Pa 
n officers who are not unfit for further service, ve” ae any 




















“€(2) The statistics of the year Sp he bled 
the*Province, that in murder cases being ially marked.’ es 
(8) During’ th der report 26 persons suffered capital ment as cor 
with 0 ‘ 1908 and £0 pattins were sentenced to transporation for life, an increase of 1 

the figures of the previous years.’ se : Peete Pave 
i « (¢) Will the Government be pleased to state what special heres Bh 










have taken since the publication of the said Report in 1910 to 
growth of crime ? ; 
» “(d) If noneshas been taken, is any under contemplation at present.” 


‘The Hon’ble Sir A. McMahon replied : 


“Tn reply to the Hon’ble Member's first question, I have. to say that, a 
statement will be prepared and furnished as soon as possible. is: 

3 “In reply to the other questions, I have to say that the attention of the — 
be Government of India has been drawn to the statements in the Admii ition 
Pe ; aa og the sah given biases Province rad pte — : nye ae 

with paragraph 5 of the general summary of the inistration 4 ing eva 
~ 1910-11 by the Hon'ble the Chief poe parm fad of the North-West Prontia” pee 
_~ _ Provinee which also refers to the regrettable increase of crime of all: kinds, a 

The Commissioner attributes this increase to two prime causes : Hie oy 

num ffences committed by outlaws residing across the frontier in Afghan sep | 
- territory, and (2) the fact that the law, as it at present stands, fails to meet the 
e social needs of the people and that, with the growth of civilisation across the _ 

~ | border, outlawry is beginning to lose its most terrifying features, and there is 
| | “Weonsequéhtly an increased tendency for the — to take the law into their oWn 
i of hands, ing either to outlawry, or to the belief that the fear of reprisal will 
sii render not forthcoming the amount of proof which the law ‘requires. The fault 














' .| in Sir George Roos Keppel’s opinion appears to lie not with the police, who are 

| mueli more efficient than formerly, but with the system which compels the 

e conaey to interfere in many petty cases in which the State is not con- 
cern 





| ' «The Government of India have taken strong measures in regard to the 
| outlaws, which with the friendly co-operation of His Majesty the Amir of 


_ Afghanistan have already resulted in substantial improvement, and the Govern- 
e ment of India are considering further measures should these become necessary: 
eS _ With ee to the unsuitability of the present law, proposals are e gr" 
____ deration for its amendment to meet local requirements.” ——_- Bes 4 
> + Ie ae 


The Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked: ‘ 
“ (@) In what departments of the public services is the’ systenr of’ te 
pora otions and acting allowances in force ? s¥ 
“ (b) Is it a fact that the rules regulating temporar eishiciu goalies 
are different in the case of the members of the Indian Civil Se 
the Imperial Police Service and the Indian Educational Service, from 
obtain in the case of the members of the Provincial Civil Services; of tl 
_ Executive, the Judicial, the Police and the Educational departments ? 
_ (e) If so, will the Government be pleased to state the points of differe: 
the ruies obtaining in the two classes of the Services referred 








allowances are only drawn byistias: them when o 
to which a special eato of pay i attache” i 
answer is in the affirmative, 


of Police, or a member of the Provincial Ed 
ly reserved for the Indian Educational Service) 


2 Tie Figures are laid on the table* showing the case of the Indian Civ 
and Indian Educational Fae een en woe neh 
lowances on the 1st ences 1912. we 


oe 
a omy Superintandaiit of Police sen : 


answer is in Resiaumine 


Hon’ble Member is referred to ‘the answer given to the B 
in this connection at the Council meeting of 26th 


n’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked : 
: Government aware that there Hs 


1 nts of Police that a 
ara of the Assistant at a diferenes is 


the Deputy | owing | 
ides the ag 









ware 





~ tendents the status and functions reco! 


~ attention of the Government of India, and it is impossible at presen’ 


“of Cantonments, the Inspecto 


vl ae ® * , ¢ ; hse 
see Con laa 





Government 
and depa ntal status 
~ *(d) If so, do the Government 





sion in their Report and accepted by the Government in their Re 

thereon ?” 

| ‘The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : 
«The matter referred to in the Hon’ble Member’s question is 











any further pronouncement on the subject.” : 





The Hon'ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked : 


“(a) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they have recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State the abolition of any posts on the 
economy, and if so, the names of the posts and of those in of which. 
Secretary of State’s sanction has been received ? : soir Hote 
« (b) Is it intended to abolish any other posts, and if so, what posts ?” : 


The Hon'ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson replied : 
eee Government of India recommended a reduction in the number of 
Imperial Inspecting officers and Directors serving under the Government of 
Economy was not, however, the only determining factor in the pro- 
submitted. The abolition of the posts was based on administrative r 
than on financial grounds. 

«'The Secretary of State has decided that the posts of the Inspecting Officer 
r-General, Civil Veterinary Department, and ‘the * 
Inspector General of Agriculture should be abolished. 

« Certain other posts have come under review, but no statement in regard 


to them can be made at present.” 





The Hon'ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked : 4 

+ “(a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to a letter of 
Dr, Harold Mann published in the Indian Social Reformer cages of the - 
5th November 1911 and to the editorial article of that Journal on ‘ ain is 
Minor Girls’ in the same issue ? : | 
««(b) Is it a fact asstated in Dr. Mann’s letter that in the Poona case referred ] 
to therein ‘ the higher Courts on ap held that any man i ve & 
concubine even if she was a little a od the age of sixteen and nough 
there was every probability of its ing to a permanently evil life’? 4) 4 
#(c) If so, do Government gegen to so amend the law as to” » con — 
cubinage.of girls below the age 0 sixteen illegal ? c Bas a 
«(q) If not, will Government be to state their reasons for the — 
* = aah a On ee 
The’Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : ert Ag 
«Government have seen the letter and article referred to, and are ma 


‘inquiries about the matter.”’ : 


“The Hon'ble Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha asked: 


at (a) Will the Government be pleased to state the total numbe 
eer awe Te. C during each of the last three y 













“Tha Honble Raje of Dighapatia asked : 
“Ts it contemplated to reorganise and reduce the oxponditre on the Ori- 
° shores hwatales gegeagtal i ate 


on "Te Goren’ fain ive he tes i i erin, 
Ss re el dame beeen of 


‘The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale asked : 

Tap erat viee egg ictal oye -oolngs Eos TO) to ex! 
__Tnperial grant of 50 lakhs a year to popular education announced derghped w cab 

The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler replied : 


Ea, the Temperinh grant of poke ® ear for popular education announced ; 
Dali cill Le ditaisted aa tollo ie = 


(i) 15 las wl be at one ditiuted to the major roviness— F 


Rs,» 

1 hs. 

(@ ‘he extension and improvement of elementary eu 30 lakhs. — 
( eatin Soe TTN, Sneiting, the extension of free 


(0) BP esr (uninly elementary) of girls 
(ec) Hostels . “i 
(d) Technical and industrial sansitioa . 
(e) Education of Europeans and Avaiectadinen 


: pamaye sduattion of toje:—hn regiicda fees whutatlens 
aa intended to make mo education of boys 
‘ dei if previncosconiderble ovis alr 


SSE 











and to provide, accor¢ the needs of each 
for the training of elementary teachers, the enhance: 

E pay of existing teachers, and the erection of school b 
‘4 lie Government of India desire that the grants now made 
ru: be given largely to the extension of elementary educ 

é the extension of the principle of free elementary educ: 
those that cannot afford to pay fees. There are tw hi 
objects regarding which the Weteencncits of India have at 2 
times called for information, and the replies cparie 

show that they are deserving of very special consideration. 
These are the pl ras ad of the facilities for elementary educa-_ 






























tion in municipal areas and the establishment of special half-time * 
schools for children employed on plantations or in factories. 
(b) The education of girls. —Tt is considered that the buik of the allot- 
ment under this head will most fitly be expended upon elementary Ko 
education and training, but it is recognised that conditions vary” 5 
greatly in different parts of India. 3 
(c) Hostels.—It is presumed that in the first - instance the grant now 
made will mainly be expended upon the erection of buildings for . 
wee the reception of pupils in colleges and high schools, The Goy- ts 
: z ernment of India, however, are deeply impressed with the import- ‘ 
ance of making proper provision for superintendence in h ‘ i 
The growth of these institutions will throw upon budgets an ever- 
increasing recurrent charge. x : : 
(d) Technical and Industrial Education—It is understood that much 
; is needed in the way of workshops and equipment and, in cases: 
where schemes for industrial education have been submitted but 
not yet sanctioned, it is easht that money may usefully be 
expended upon these and kin objects. + 
(@ Education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians.—\t is requested that 
some portion of the sum for this object, may be devoted to increas- 
ing the number of free pupils or reducing fees in the elementary 
(ii) Three-quarters of a lakh will also be distributed at once among the 
minor inces and administrative units, mainly for the extension and 
__ improvement of elementary education, and also for such other of the five objects 
“enumerated above as may appear to the local authorities most deserving of =~ 
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os 
ts 
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ii) Four and a quarter lakhs will be held as a reserve, and= will be’ 








(“distributed later in the year in such proportion to the objects named above as 
od appear desirable.” : Rae: 
The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale asked : ; ein 


« With reference to the assurance given by the Hon'ble Finance Member 
“last year on the subject of retrenchment in the course of the debate on the 
“increase in public expenditure, namely, ‘ I am em wered to announce that a 
‘the Members of the Government of India will, during the current year, 
_ the expenditure for which fey are individually | responsible to cl 
wit ata wiat sop were fae turing to yur to cary tts 
a B what steps were taken a carry out thi 
tion, and what economies have been techie si rbposed 5 be eff 
the departments ?” 


: eh cae 
i ©. 





ae Hon'ble Mr. Bhupendranath Basu-esked : 


* (1) Will the Government be pleased to state if there = pa cB 


the that the Criminal Intelligence eae aban or 
Seles i witty ta he abelished ? bans 

sabato 68,9 Tenens ee piecend Sa suon ‘conten ad ope 
: pie of Ge Criminal Intelligence Department ? 


Kees (Sy Is there » special branch of the Criminal Intelli ; 
If so, will the Government be pleased to state how much the 1s? 
pope in the general police work of the country, and how much in the ro ; 

ial branch, and what are the functions of the special branch? = 

(4) Will the Government be pleased to state the number of 07 | 

undertaken at the instance of the Criminal Intelli torits 
special at 0 if any, province by province, with the result of such prose: ey 

















a: “¥ é Will the Government be pleased to state if an; punitive police has | 
bore tery uartered at any place in In at the instance of the Criminal Intelli- 
Spin Slates ent, and if so, in how many places?” _ 
a 


The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : * 


“Tn reply to the first part of his question, the Hon’ble enter is re 
to the answer given to the Hon’ble Raja of Dighapatia. 
as “ With reference to the second part of his estion, the Hon’ble Member 
a mie to the information given in the statements which were placed on 
table at a meeting of the Council held on the 11th September 1911 in 
_ response to the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale’s question of the 24th January 1911. eg 





b ifferentiate rg work en these branches iy 
public Bi ork of the nash : 


Para eeecn” the focsth d fifth or of the 
1 Gmina ave of Seng gan are not question 





undertaken at 
Mesa ps os of the oho 





; . in: pursuance 
‘to-day than present the 
it will open on Thursday n 
mit the Budget in its final form, g t 
Lordship’s permi hess.* Bee 
Seacaet yoees and prospe re eee oak a eeviee Oe 
a peri rogress Pp ; year which is i 
been in aa ways a memorable year. It will stand out illustrious or 
visit of a Bint ess to his Indian dominions. It will be ren 
stately ceremonials 


of which Their Sg. oer Majesties were t 
, and even more for the enthusiastic sopalty and reverence with 
y were received by their people. It wi 


be associated with importa 
territorial changes which will lead, we all trust, to greater political content and_ 
will strengthen the cause of good government. In all these ways the year will 
take a memorable place in the history of India. But it has not been without 
dramatic interest in realms far removed from political c' or Imperial — 
pageantry. Foratone time,durmg two anxious months, the of India was 
on the verge of a drought for which we might have had to go back thirty-four 
years for a parallel. In the:middle of “an al the outlook was gloomy in the 
extreme over the greater part of the Northern provinces ; and a further suspen- 
sion of rain would have brought widespread ring and a serious dislocation 
: of our trade and of our finance. This catastrophe, however, was averted. Rain — 
came, late but abundant; the area of distress was reduced to narrow limits ;— 
and we now cherish every — of bumper harvests, busy trade, and i 
erg . The change, as 1 have said, was dramatic ; it was also a striking 
m of how narrow is the line in India between plenty and want, and how 
incessant is the need for caution in our forecasts and for economy inour — 
expenditure. a4 
“Revised Estmare or 1911-12. Sac 
§ “ T shall first attempt to sketch the main features of this remarkable year, and 
to indicate their effect upon the revenue and.expenditure provided in the budget _ 
which I laid before the Council this day twelve months ago. The year ed 
well. The winter rains had been favourable, and the epring crops had yi ans ea 
abundant harvest. To the weather-wise an unusually cold in Northern _ 
India gave cause for nervousness; but hot-weather conditions established 
themselves later, and the monsoon currents reached our coasts close upon the 
“f due dates. Their pre inland, however, was weak and fitful; and their joint 
4 efforts were spent by the third weekin June. Rain ceased over virtually the = 
whole of India, excluding Burma; the dry west wind revived in the North; and 
one of the most trying summers in living memory was protracted well into August, 
i Farly in that month, the standing crops had withered over large areas in the 
may United Provinces, Punjab, Rajputana, Central India and the northern half of 
Re Bombay. When irrigation saved the position, a plague of insects, whi 
always seem to accompany drought, was working serious havoc. Fodder 1 
growing scarce, prices were ning, oui the situation was critical. The ov 
t_gradually darker until the third week in August, when relief came at | 
e rain-bearing currents revived, and the was eased everywhel 
eg Apap me de or mire enc rig eo 
by the end of the month the only seriously distressed areas that r 
were Gujarat and Kathiawar, in parts of which famine has since been: 
and relief operations undertaken. The numberson relief in the middl 
month were roughly 80,000. In the rest of Northern India, the people » 
with the late rains: the autumn were re-sown wherever possibl 
coepti prepared for the spring harvest. Tn 
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suffered from t in Bombay and Northern India, and the produc 
; reckoned at 18 per cent. less than in 1910. This year’s rice crop 
ful in spite of some local shortage in Lower Burma ; and the prospects 0 
ng harvest which is now maturing are exceptionally fine. i contend pi or 
here has been in the agricultural output—and on the whole it cannot ha 
serious—has been more than made good b the activity of the export demand 
r our chief staples and the full prices which they have fetched. Rice and 
: been specially remarkable in this way ; the former owing to a serious failure 
the Eastern Se oe ee 
steady reduction of vita come ment Far East. ~~ hoe are only two 
econ les of the stre the market. general range of = 
. prices has high. Ta miaiiy canta it la ltoneitad. tha peamacass ete ay 
certainly dilated the volume of outward trade, as megsured in money; and Bis 
payment to India in heavy imports of merchandise and bullion, to swell 
aaa rected sev bec par sailcaps bang: Y 
“The record of our over-sea commerce has thus been an impressive one. _ 
value of our exports is up to date the highest on record. \\ heat has not beenso 
big as it was in 1909, or cotton as it was in 1910, or jute as it was in the famous 
1906 ; but each of them is bi x jen er pee Teer cnet Hhoek a 
oa named, and the cumulative effect was an all-round excess. Moreover, silver 
was re-exported, chiefly to China, in very ae Ngee Hem declared value 
of rice, opium and seeds has been well above the figures of any previous year. 
Similarly with our imports. They were unusually active in April and May : they 
eased off in the ensuing four months, as if waiting for the fickle monsoon to 
disclose its intentions : and there was a striking revival from October onwards. 
It is piece-goods and gold that have been the notable features of the year; gold 
: one-sixth of our total imports and having reached, during the December 
uarter alone, the imposing value of 10 crores. Combining both currents of trade, 
ee Epave the total] value of our private sea-borne commerce for the first nine months — 
of last year as 272 crores, which I said constituted a record. This year the ; 
corresponding spore for April to December 1911 is 304 crores. Even after 
. every allowance for an inflation of prices which may be in some degree undesirable, sil 
this result means busy revenue, a strong exchange, and no small measure of 
general prosperity. : pe 
“ Happily, then, there has been justification for the faith in which the budget 
for the current year was framed : it was based, as I said a year ago, ‘ on the hypo- 
, thesis of normal harvests, a good et ecseon, and © steady progress in our 
% le and industries.’ These ho; ve been more than realised, The total 
_ revenue of the year, Imperial and Provincial, I budgeted at £78 millions: we now 
panes $0 obtain. nearly 1} millions. For the total expenditure, Imperial and 
Provincial, I estimated nearly £79 millions : we shall require barely £78 millions; 
80 that we have an aggregate ri ea of £4} millions, of which about £2} — 
iillions belong to the Provincial account: The ae a surplus will thus be 
from just, over £4 million to £2$ millions. , Sitar of this is — 
high ipts. The due to general 


a hats die courted, pd Gaetan ate show, after very 
been handed over to the provincial accounts, 8 fea 
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eras ik 3 “ Opium. ; : 
leads me at the onset to the well-wornstheme of our opium icy and its 
position, when I summarized it a sited teat ping! Cerny 
fet stage ofthe period fi Silly foe the ti, 

; } tito De taal 












; and ont future 


reply. When the time came, however, was unable 
answer, and the British officers pita Sad 
not yet . Out of consideration for ’s we 


not to press our strict right, and to continue the reduction of our 


year. Inthe meantime certain of the Chinese authorities, i 





outstanding points were in progress when the last budget was before this Council ; 

and it was obviously impossible to prejudice or anticipate the result by any discus- 

sion at that time. iiss og 
“On the 8th of last May the negotiations culminated in an agreement which 

I may safely deséribe as satisfactory and honourable to both sides. The 

is public pro , and I need nof recall its leading features, and explain what 

it means to China and to ourselves respectively. 4 


(a) What was conceded on our side was this. We were to restrict our China + 
exports in 191} to 30,600 chests, with a progressive reduction there- — - 
after of 5,100 chests a year. But if China can completely eradicate 
the cultivation of the poppy before 1917, we are to shut down 
exports at the same time. In the interval, as each province stops its 
production and import of native opium, the admission of Indian 
opium into that province is to cease; the ports of Shanghai and — 
Canton, however, being the last to be closed. Finally, we agreed to 
a consolidated import duty of R689 a chest, being a very large 
increase on the old duties and a welcome addition to the Ohinews 
revenues. 

(b) The concessions which China made on her side were these. An excise 

tax equivalent to the import duty was to be imposed on native opium. 
All other taxation and ai seateeeiroe (such as those at Canton) on 
the wholesale trade in our opium were to be withdrawn. Facilities 
were to be given to our officers to investigate the facts of cultiva- 
tion, taxation and trade restrictions in the interior. 

(¢) Ina supplement to the agreement it was settled that, though the other 
Treaty Ports would be closed to it at once, Indian opium not speci 

“ certified for China might be admitted into Shanghai and Canton 

4 for two months after the date of the agreement. All opium thus ad- 
mitted, however, as well as all opium bonded in the Treaty Ports and 
in stock at Hong Kong for China on the date of the agreement, 
would be listed, except so far as it was covered by special certificates 
from us; and the number of chests thus listed would be taken in _ 
reduction of our regular exports during the three years 1912 to 
1914. The list, which was not completed till later, showed that the 
necessary reduction will be 3,820 chests in each of the three years. 


y 
“Such are the main features of the agreement which was concluded at Peking — 
on the 8th of last May, The attitude of the Government of India throughout has 
been absolutely straightforward. We aspen sallayipetliy ath the sole me 
China ; and we are prepared to make, and have le, large sacrifices to help her. 
But we cannot consent that, under the guise of a reform which may be no reform, 
revenue shotild be transferred from India to China without any other benefit to the 
Jatter.« We unhesitatingly recognised the sincerity of the Chines ( it, 
Saya Gemma contac: cine eae to insure that our sacrifices shall n 
be frustrated by reactiona encies in the provinces, and we insisted 
Sete pee 
e is is the spirit in which we claims o; ia ; al 
it the iations were cared oa mute conclusion b Sir 
British Minister in China. ‘ | : 
Ba hip cise of hi intenseia na og havea with which he sec 
see ene repeats neal feat eo at eee ae 
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n replaced placed by a republic. the inevitable confusion, 
m reform h aes in some measure, though we may hx 
s only been pre Cultivation of thie has reviv: 
far interior, where it had been officially extingaished. And some s 
pts have been made, at Canton and elsewhere, to infringe the Peking agree- 
ment. But nothing has occurred which cannot be explained by the su ion of 
the central Government : and on the whole our has been out with * 
scrupulous care and has stood a severe test remarkably well. We of course have 
; ee er oraptlons coe oe have done more, for we d 
i have gone ou’ ide our bargain to help China, as I shall shortly explain. 
“The operation of the agreement is automatic, except as the 
measures for closing down our trade in less than seven years. These b upon 
the provisions of Article III, which will exclude 2 yaany wemrerpret prov- 
ince of China and the Treaty Ports therein (Canton and Shanghai always reserved) , 
__ assoon as there is clear evidence that the province has ceased both to grow the 4 
itself and to import native opium from other provinces where it is still proteied: 4 
It is this provision which I apprehend will be the key to future developments. For. 
the present, it has resulted in closing the whole of ; Ardara and the provinces of 
©, Shansi and Sze-chuan. The two latter had been thoro ly a i by Sir 
0 Alexander Hosie, the British Consil-General at Tientsin ; and similar localenquiries 
are being extended, under that officer’s direction, to all the other provinces. Ther} x 
work lias involved protracted journeys through the hinterland of China amidcondi- 
tions of no small physical hardshi: Depa se oe gy rage peer of > 
ledging the great value of the services which Sir Alexander Hosie has thus 
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“T referred a moment ago to the proofs which we have given China of our good- 
will towards her by co-operating in matters which are outside the strict letter of 
our treaty obligations.. The first of these, mentioned in my last Financial State- 
ment, was our decision to ‘ earmark ’ or oy opium for China from January 

t 


1911. The second was our postponement till the second half of 1911 of our usual 
monthly sales of opium for other markets than China. By these measures it was 
- our purpose to help China through a critical time. In the early part of 1911 her 
position was that she could not exclude foreign opium without an international 
et Meanwhile, prices were bounding up, and it was generally surmised 
t the closing of her ports was only a matter of time. The inducements w 
um from all quarters into the country before the agreement apt be 

















to pour opi 
negotiated, and thus to render nugatory her efforts to effect a direct and progressive 
ction of her imports. Our action prevented this. Later, we took a third and 
even more important step, by curtailing the quantity of our opium sold for markets 
other than China. That step was | aes upon me, in a resolution which he moved 7” 
in this Council last March, by my Hon’ ble friend, Sir Sassoon David. I was unable 
to accept his proposal at the time for two reasons ; first, because the whole question — 
was under diplomatic discussion at Peking ; and second, because we had carefully « 
calculated the requirements of our non-China customers and found them to. be 
in excess of the 10,000 chests which my Hon’ ble friend suggested. After the Peki 
Q it was concluded, however, we decided to cut down the 16,000 chests, whi 
we had budgeted to sell, to 14,000 ; and thereby to reduce the possible margin for 
smuggling opium without our certificates into China. For 1912 we have brought 
‘the still lower to 13,200 chests. We doubt if this is sufficient for the legiti- 
mate needs of Singapore and elsewhere. We know that it meansan avoidable 
Joss of revenue to us. But against the inconvenience and the sacrifice we have set 
cour anxiety to 7 cig the illicit diversion of uncertified opium from less profitable 1 
markets into China. These then are our relations with our neighbour in this great | 
and humane reform. She must in the last resort work out her own salvation; but 
India will assist her by every means in our power and will advance with her, step by 
_ step, until the goal is seeoked. 
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‘Towards the close of the year a conference was held at The Hague by the 
which were represented at the | international commission on 
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: We: 
another point of view. It enabled us to 






fnpetiaiPpolcy whch India has followed. ve us.an 0 


and improving our arrangements against the misuse of opium in this 
But Berea: justified us in asking for the co-operation of the Powers in ch 
ing what I am convinced may become a much greater curse than opium has ev: 
“been, or is ever likely to be, to India. I refer to the consumption of cocaine and 
morphia and their respective congeners. The evil done by these drugs is already 
nga spread is rapid and insidious ; and nothing short of the most 28 
tate control over their manufacture and sale will stop the growth of a parti- 
~cularly fremniting vice. Lam happy to say that the conference accepted this view 
and that, with the assistance of Sir William Meyer, who most ab! 8 represented — 
the interests of India, a convention has been drafted which, if the Powers accept — 
it, will go far to strengthen our hands against this new danger. e 

“One word more and I close this account of our opium policy, I see relief 
depicted in every countenance. The poppy-growing States of Central India and 
Malwa are sufferers as well as ourselves Hen the loss of the China market; and 
hitherto they have been unable to share with us the temporary compensation of 
the high prices fetched at the sales of Bengal opium. The whole of the permis- __ 
sible Malwa exports up to the end of 1911 had a y been bespoken by advance 
payment of duty. Some of the Durbars endeavoured to secure a portion of the 
enormous profits of the trade by imposing extra transit dues: but their éfforts 
were ineffective and lacked combination. It was clearly necessary for us to 
intervene, and we did so from the beginning of 1912. Theo -duty of R600 is 
now doubled ; and the privilege of obtaining our certificates for China is exposed 
to auction. We propose to credit one-half of the extra pass-duty and one-half of 
the auction fees to the Imperial exchequer, and to hand over the other half to the 
States on certain easy conditions and under a formula of distribution which they 
themselves have agreed upon. We intend also to give the Durbars an oppor- 
tunity of securing a footing in the non-China markets, which they have no 
effort to exploit in the past. For this purpose, 1,000 out of our 13,200 chests will 
be taken as an experiment from Malwa if a: ments can be made for market- - 
ing.it and if reasonable prices are offered. In these ways we hope to mitigate to 
the producing States the blow that must fall upon them sooner or later. We 
believe that they in turn recognize the generosity of our intentions. 

“ There are three special reasons * I have dwelt at what may seem to be 
inordinate length on this dull subject. First, the future of our opium revenue has 
been made clearer by the agreement of last May, and a lengthy pronouncement of 
policy may not “ae be necessary. Second, I wished the Council to see that our 
attitude has not been vicarious righteousness on the one hand, or selfish obstrue- 
tion on the other : we have made real and lasting sacrifices and manifested a a 
tical faith in China’s capacity for regeneration. Lastly, I desired to show that we — 
have not ignored the legitimate claims of our merchants or the interest of the — 
Malwa States. With these explanations I turn now to the financial outcome of our 
policy. In 1911 we sold 15,440 Bengal chests and exported 15,576} Malwa chests 
with certificates for China. We also sold 14,000 Be: chests for other markets. 

tion was active throughout the year, and reached its zenith in October, 
when the China drug rose to the phenomenal price of #6,000 a chest. Then came 
the revolution and prices dro , but they are still over 84,000, while the curtail- 
ment of the Singapore sales has kept that section of the market strong. In 1912 
or sida to sell 6,700 Bengal and export 14,560 Malwa chests for China, as 
as 13,200 chests (of which 1,000 at the outside will come from Malwa) for 
a coins = first two exere of ba sofa tae of auctions 
satil ry, the average yield (includi uty) ing been 
R3,000, of which we take 21,800, and the the iauticage In the: 
financial year the net result is that Bengal opium is now expected to 
£1,241,000 and Malwa opium £334,000 more than I pone’ for. : 
“The true measure of this romarkable windfall is obtai 
actual receipts with what we should have obtained under the s 
as I explained last year, we treat as the gauge of normal cond 
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tted to London for the redemption of temporary sterling 
third, or in round figures £566,000 (85 ), will be 
listri r non-recurring t of a beneficial character. Our 
4 pred se ‘is briefly as follows :— : 
£333,000 among the provinces for sanitation ; 
£133,000 among the provinces for agricultural improvements and similar _ 
£40,006 to the Central Research Institute for work in public daygiene 5 “ 
i “enagh ake ul od agammmamemirr no coc at icine in Cal- 
: atte” zi 
: £27,000 for Government laboratories in Burma and at Parel (Bombay). 
Last year the bulk of our opium windfall was earmarked for education : this year 
Bidet ies invite: prine'ol cleanliness. The details ‘will be found in the exp! 
memorandum attached to this statement ; and I have no doubt that my Hon’ble- 
‘ e, Sir Harcourt’Butler, will explain next week the objects which these grants 
are intended to further. cs BR 























“ Ordinary Revenue. 5 
we = able a to turn from the story eo opium and a troubles to the — | 
ordinary business of the closing year. AsI mentioned, we expect the totalrevenue, = 
cai ah atch ie vmvaeen sx well ad our own, to be nearly 34 millions better ; ae 
than my original estimate. Of this improvement £3,400,000—or practically the = 
~  whole—is Imperial in its origin. The fact is disguised, as I shall dat explain, et 
by large transfers of revenue from the Imperial to the Provincial exchequers ; but, ] 
to get a clear-view of the position, we must for the moment neglect these transfers. 
Of the true Imperial betterment then, close on £1,600,000 is accounted for by the 
high prices of opium, and £1,800,000 by the general increase in the prosperity and 
trade of the country. 

“ The main contribution to this — advance comes again from our State rail- 
ways. Every one of our main lines has shared in the improvement. Wheat, cot- 
ton, jute, coal and oil seeds swelled the returns ; the passenger traffic has grown 
exceedingly ; and the extra business brought by the Royal visit has outrun our ex- 

~ pectations. The total ings for the year are now expected to be £1,587 
above our budget, and is Lighent on record. This growth of receipts has meant 
of course extra expenditure in working the traffic, and extra payments:in profits 
to the companies which lease our lines; so that the increase in net revenue is 
: £1,185,000. Closely associated with our railway figures, as they must always be, 
- are our Customs returns, which promise an increase of £330,000 over our budget = 
‘ estimate. For this we have to thank petroleum, piece-goods and rice ; 3 
imports having been stimulated by a rate war among the great oil syndicates ; 
- piece-goods being always an active market in prosperous — and the export of 
é rice a haw) demand to meet a shortage in the ‘ ; 
Re all the heads of revenue which have contributed to our surplus would take 
more time than I can spare. The chief of them are interest, with an excess 
£237,000 earned almost entirely by the high balances in our Home treasury ; Mint — 
where, owing mainly to the demand for British dollars in consequence of the ~ 
troubles in China, our receipts-have risen by £143,000 ; and Exchange, which has 
been strong ica the year and has t us an additional £106,000, Iam — 
to see that the consumption of Salt, and with it our revenue, "have begun to 
eons a long period of stagnation. There was some holding-up of — 
r a hope of ee in the peta a — 
is now being done and, in spite wing popularity of credit * 
1, the revenue is to be £65,000 higher than our estimate. 
: one and only budget head that has disappointed us is Land Revenue, _ 
our figures fai reflect the distress in of the 
autumn crops in certain areas of j 
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a mg provinces instead of being about half a 


shares, pro tanto diminishing . 
Tt will thus be found that, in place of a 0 

about half a million, our figured tables show an apparent deterioration of ae 

£2,600,000 from the budget estimate of our Imperial income from this source ; ; 


million to the bad, are shown as being “f 
{639,000 to the good. : 


“The grants which we have thus made out of our shounding gre fortune 
cover a large field. Ihave already mentioned the £566,000 allotted from the excess — 
opium receipts. Of those which are taken from our general resources I need enu- 
merate only the mere important, referring my Hon’ ie friends to the explanatory 
memorandum for greater detail : ; f 

£782,000 in connection with the re-constitution_of Bengal and Assam ; 
£212,000 for the cost of the Royal bonus of haif a month’s pay to provincial 
officers in civil employ ; : 
£,72000 for the remission of famine debts in Kathiawar, as announced at the 
Delhi Durbar ; 
£167,000 & the Madras Corporation in aid of its waterworks and drainage 
scheme ; * 
£133,000 to Burma for the improvement of communications ; : 
£58,000 for special provincial expenditure in Assam and .Burma on the 
expeditions upon the North-East frontier. - 
The first of these grants represents the cost of providing suitable openi balances * 
for the three new provinces of Bengal, Assam and Behar and Orissa. other 
grants explain themselves. They are all non-recurring. 












Ordinary Expenditure. 
“The expenditure of the year is less by £843,000 than we provided for in the 
budget. £225,000 of this occurs in the Provincial account, mainly as a consequence 
of the inability of the local Governments to spend in full their grants for education 
and sanitation. The Imperial savings come to £618,000, which may be taken as 
appearing almost wholly under two heads,—the Royal visit and the Opium Depart- 
~ed in Bengal. Apart from these, there has been an increase of about £100,000 
in Military expenditure which will be explained later. On the other hand, the 
£120,000 which was allotted under a new head for Protective Irrigation has not 
been utilised,—a disappointing result in view of the importance of these works. 
In other respects our estimate of expenditure was a very close one, and there are 
no material departures from it. The non-recurring expenditure on the Royal 
boons, in so far as it falls into this year’s expenditure accounts, was met without 
difficulty by savings in other directions. Oi 
“The opium charges require a few words of special notice. China’s zeal for 
reform and our pledges of assistance mean a large and, we must assume, a pro- 
gressive reduction in our output of Bengal opium. To keep abreast of this, we have 
closed down the Patna factory and abolished the appointment of Opium Agent 
for Behar. We have focussed the administration in one Agent, and the manufacture — 
in one factory, at Ghazipur. We have also concentrated the area of licensed culti- 
vation, giving up Behar entirely, as well as a number of the outlying districts in the 
United Provinces. How drastic the reduction has been, may be judged from the 
fact that in 1906-07, the last a before we began to curtail our exports, the area 
under poppy was 900,000 bighas ; in the current season it is only 325,000 
Recruiting for the department has of course been sapped for several years : 
) restriction of area in the present year, with the closing of one factory 
1 of sub-agencies, has necessitated some retrenchment in establishments. 
Be erapalig. of te Governnct of lads wi. e'3ody of Gosoring fl 
oth : vernment ia with a- of deservi 
whom the outlook for some time past must have been full of uncertainty 
What we are doing is first, to get rid of the least efficient of the op 
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a course we 
_ promise—that it will be put on a footing which will further retrenchmen: 
and any 


it. 
snag in this way, and by the acceptance of the 
offe: 


as supern 
epartment has been 
ring, we trust—tho cannot 


‘special pensions which we are 
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. The area of cultivation is now as low as it need be for several years ; 
future reductions will probably be no more than paralfel with the normal 
decrement of an establishment for which there is no recruitment. 

“To come back to the present, however, the Council will perceive a saving 
of £445,000 in opium charges. This is due in part to the economies in administra- 
tion which I have just mentioned, but in the main to, the abnormally thin yieldof — 
the last POPPY harvest. The consistence was poor, and our payments were corre- 
spondingly low. ‘ : 
“ Kapenditure on the Royal: Visit. se 
“Tnow, my Lord, wish to describe briefly, and of necessity in somewhat general 
terms, the expenditure incurred on the Imperial Durbar at Delhi and on the other 
incidents connected with the visit of the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress to 
India. Our accounts have not yet been closed or compiled, and considerable 
alterations in detail may still have to be made. But, looking back to the hegre 
and even the enthusiasm with which this Council applauded the provision en: 
for the Royal visit in my last budget, I consider myself bound in courtesy to take 
this, the first available, opportunity of laying before them the manner in which 
that ision has been used. It will be remembered that the total allotment for 





- the Royal visit was £1 million sterling. It was necessarily a very rough peti | ! 


as we had no estimates to go upon at that early date : but our feeling was that 1 
would enable Their Imperial Majesties to be received and entertained in a manner 
suitable aca pices Indian Seed ae of | million wag to be 
mili iture ; the remainder a) in the civil estimates, with 
mall deduction for recoveries from the ae: of tents and other equipment. The 
total net provision for Imperial Civil charges, including a small pe Wa grant in 
1910-11 was £633,000. The actual net expenditure against this grant, so far as 
we can at present estimate, may be tabulated as follows :— 


(a) On the Durbar at Delhi :— £ 
Administrative charges : . A é . 52,100 
General services, roads, lighting, water supply, sanitation, ete. 190,100 
Sports, garden party, fireworks, music, etc. . ‘ : 5 20,000 
King-Emperor’scamp =. ws wwti Fins 56,000 
Camps of the Government of India, Foreign Department, : 

Commander-in-Chief, Political and other Imperial officers. 115,600 
Visitors’, Press and Police camps, etc. . 4 : - . 60,300 
achat AAA RI ate ar Waa ala in EEA SS 12,200 

F j ToraL £420,800 
2 On the Royal tour 48,300 


On medals and other incidental charges =... 
behave stl to est the cost of an sition tothe regalia Allowing i 
ving a small margin for charges w ve not yet come in, we may ta 



















~ beén only £207,000. 
the funds allotted for the 
the subject of any reasoned estimate when the 


_ no budget provision ; and some of them entail expenditure or loss of revenue which 


“*  “Tnow leave the eventful year which closes with this month, and open my bud- 


es = a continuance of this year’s high receipts from Mint and ‘Int 
of 





' ae 7: ) this 
that the reception of Their Imperial Majesties was carried out on a scale 
‘of the occasion, and yet with a regard for economy which has left us so well 
_* The expenditure from 
ernments were framed in the opening months of 1911. It was worked out, hoyev 
during the hot weather in the closest consultation with the Government of India, 
and we have now got provisional accounts. It is estimated that the eight major 
provinces spent £173,000 on their camps at Delhi, and about £72,000 on local © 
celebrations, illuminations, etc. a 
“Such then, so far as we can judge from our unfinished accounts, were the 
charges for the reception and entertainment of Their Imperial Majesties. But the~ 
Council will probably expect me to narrate also the cost of the Royal bonus and the 
various minor boons which were announced by Your Excellency on behalf of the 
King-Emperor at Delhi. For these of course there could, in the nature of things, be 









will not be brought into our accounts for some time tocome. The only boon of any : 
importance for which I have a reasonably complete estimate is the bonus ot half a Ka 
month’s pay to certain civil employés and to the Army in India. The whole of this 5 
will be met from Imperial revenues ; and we believe that it will cost about £325,000 

in the Civil accounts and about £166,000 in the Military accounts, or a little under 

£500,000 in all. ‘The remission of debts in certain Native States means a loss of 
nearly £85,000 ; and the monetary effects of the other boons (apart always fromthe 
‘grant for Education) is inconsiderable. I believe, therefore, that I should besafe = = 
in putting the total figure at £600,000 at the outside” SerK 


“ Budget Estimate for 1912-1913. 


get for 1912-13. There is no one who realises more keenly than Ido the beg mich 
prophesy in India ; but the budget forecast must inevitably involve some t 
of prophesy. All that I can say is that our prospects to-day are excellent, and that 


“wwe have every hope that the brightness of the outlook will continue. I propose gos 


then, avoiding unreasoning optimism on the one hand, and holding fast to my fai 
in the progress of India on the other, to estimate again for a year of normal seasons = 
and trade. There still hang over us the uncertainties of the opium revenue, and 
there are, as there always will be, special claims of an bp a nature upon our ex- 
chequer. But with care and economy we shall be able, during the coming year at i 
least, to discount the former and to satisfy the latter without any addition to the = 
burden of our taxation. On the other hand, our position is not one which justifies 
any important remission of taxes. I present to-day, therefore, what I may call a 
“No Change budget. My estimate is that the revenue and expenditure, Im- 
— and Provincial, will balance almost exactly at £79} millions. In the purely 
ial section of the accounts, however, there will be a ae of approximately 
£14 millions, which it is proposed, for reasons that I will touc! ‘upon Jater, to retain 


unimpaired. 
“ Revenue 


“ Tf we set aside Opium, the total revenue, Imperial and Provincial, for which 

eee eae the same: buhiiys ota = ane 
the Revenue collections and in those other'classes | ee 
most directly to favourable agricultural conditions. { On the other hand, 
a somewhat conservative estimate of Railway and Customs revenue, while’ 





















net resu it, as I have said, is practical rium. But in the Imper 
of the accounts, with which we are at more immediately co: 
position is one of considerable strength, seeing that we have not to 1 





revenue wh 
ted receipts in 
figure in some di ‘ 
ommequehees of the new agreement with'China are written large 
estimate of opium revenue. The number of chests which we may sell with 
certificates in 1913 is limited to 16,580, of which we are under a promise to. 
14,860 to Malwa. Our China sales for each calendar year will now, in all pro- 
bability, be held from January to October m Calcutta ; and in Bombay from the 
November to August. Our uncertified exports will amount to 13,200 
which we shall give Malwa a chance of taking 1,000 chests ; and the sales 
will be spread over all the months m the year. I shall spare the Council the rezsons. 
for these di fetta pasaadaes, which i i 
revenue with the minimum of inconvenience to the trade. I shall also spare my 
Hon’ble friends the puzzling calculations which are needed to fit these arrange~ 
ments into the mould of the cial year ; mat wemucately any al Site Estecent 
to sell altogether 19,821 chests for China in 1912-13, which, with the 13,200 
Seeeete eae rer Bree Donny 29,000 cheet an As compared with the much 
‘larger quantity on which we have been paid in the currtnt Mace teins 
saa erable fallinrevenue. But I have not ventured to budget for the same hi 
 ceoggalygaey now receiving. \ ith the restoration of settled government im 
ina, we may look for the revival of more rigorous measures against the opium 
habit, and these are eS enna the tone of the market for our exports. 
ids us to attempt to follow the vagaries of ee A ; 
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In any case prudence for' 
speculative market. Between a falling output therefore and a cautious forecast 
prices, my total] estimate of opium revenue for next tp is £2,235,000 below what, 
we expect to obtain in the current year. he actual figure is 543 lakhs, which 
happens to be almost identical with the figure (540 lakhs) for 1912-13 on our 
theoretical shding scale. If prices should outrun our calculations, I have little 
doubt that we shall find useful employment for the money. . 

“The improvement in our Imperial receipts from general sources is of a negative 
character, being entirely due to the smaller volume of special grants to local Govern- - 
ments. In other respects we do not look forward to the same high revenue returns: 
i as in the current year. Under Railways in particular I have thought 1t wise to 

© assume some shght relaxation after the rich harvest of the Durbar year. It is not 
ead only that we shall have no Royal visit ; but so much depentls on trade conditions. 
which it is impossible to forecast, and I think a moderate in of safety should — 
offend no prudent-publicist. Ihave accordingly taken the net earnings of our State: 
railways at £605,000 less than in the present year. Similarly with Customs. If 
the almost feverish activity of the trade in rice, silver and petroleum were to con- 
tinue, our Customs receipts would probably touch the imposing figure of 10 crores. 
But all booms have their day, and we have made a deliberately moderate estimate 
for these commodities ; the net result is a reduction of £146,000 from this year’s. 
receipts. other heads of Imperial revenue yield somewhat fortuitous con- 
tributions to the decline. Interest is worse by £192,000, because the balances in 
our Home treasury are being materially reduced ; ming £135,000, because we 
do not expect the same demand for dollars from China ; Exchange by £106,000. 
for the technical reason that we always budget for our exchange transactions at par. 
“In the classes of revenue which are more closely associated with the internal 
ee fern ve ae ee ee ee ; 
goons , we expect that it will rise by another £31,000. m Stamps an improve- _ 
‘ment Zion ix probable ; and a still larger focyenso would have been, takin fox 
‘Excise if it had not been obscured by the complete provincialization of that source 
_ of revenue in Bengal. The chief advance, however, is under Land Revenue, where 
the of normal conditions in the areas that suffered from the irregularities of 
monsoon will, we trust, be the main contributor to an increase of which the 
t al share should be something in excess of £400,000. ae 
_“ This brings me to the dominant factor in the whole ced a provin- 
ts which appear as land revenue assignments, and the reduction in which 
our apparent Imperial receipts. The details are complicated and. 
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other beneficial services which are being placed at the credit of local Governments 
When we turn to the.estimate of Imperial iture, we find that there is an actual ~ 
decrease, the total being £76,000 less than in the current year. The chief factors 
in this result are the following. Our Interest liabilities show-a growth of £277,000, 
moving, as they must always do, with the growth of our borrowings, and also in a 
minor degree with the expansion of our provident funds, savings bank deposits and 
tae like. Our Railway revenue charges, apart from interest on the regular rail- 
way debt, are also higher by £97,000. But the only other large excess over the 
grants in the current year appears under Education and represents a special reserve 
of £530,000 for the advancement of this great service. Otherwise the spending — 
departments have shown much restraint, and there is little or no general rise in 
administrative charges. On the other hand, there is a noteworthy drop of £511,000 
in military expenditure to which I shall refer later ; and as if to make room for the 
new education expenditure, we have a reduction of £486,000 under the head where — 
the outlay on the Royal visit is recorded in the current year. ioe 

~ “ With the substantial so gmp te general revenue and the curtailment 

in expenditure, it is obvious that we are in sight of a large lus. It was decided ~ 
therefore to take an important step forward in the path of educational reform. — 
The King-Emperor had announced at Delhi a permanent grant of 50 lakhs 


(£333,000) for the furtherance of truly popular education. We have decided to 
add another recurring £67,000 to the Rowe boon, and to supplement it further _ 


by a non-recurring grant of £433,000. The total new provision for the year has 
thus been raised to the handsome figure of 125 lakhs, or more than the whole amount — 
which we spent this year in connection with the Royal visit and the Delhi Durbar. 
I will leave it to my Hon’ble friend in charge of the Education department to de- 
scribe how the money is to be employed, and I confine myself to explaining where 
it is to be found in the estimates, £300,000 of the recurring grant has been trans- 
ferred, through the usual method of Land Revenue assignments, to the provinces 
which have regular financial settlements, and £3,000 to the North-West Frontier 
Province. The remaining £97,000 recurring and the whole of the £433,000 non- 
recurring have been entered, for the present, as an Imperial reserve under the 
Education head, for distribution at more leisure. ; 
: “There are two other small matters which we have taken the 
_ disposing of. One is ba —arane of a small reserve (£15,300) for stre: 
the sanitary services in India in accordance with a which i 
_ Seeretary of State. I invite the atten iN 
_ The other is the abolition of the last of the petty cesses upon the land 
my ssor waged incessant war. The cess in question is the vi ; 
_ cessin proprietary estates in Madras ; and as Ihave explained more than o 
‘the reasons why we have not hitherto taken up the question are first, because we 
had no eer at ae, because we cou re Se cess vas 





standard 
of the year and on the other ir concerned 
able to budget for a surplus than £667,000 with 
claims us, we shall so until the financing of the new. Deihi is 
lines that we are budgeting for 1912-13. We propose to 
» 80 
for Delhi : and we leave our surplus. 
out of which at least one crore can 
shall for actual withm 






























nation . Ths grant was | 

‘Delhi var and of the general mancsuvres by whi 1 

‘be preceded, as well as other military charges wi e 

ire ace visit to India, i rts at Bombay 
of a contingent to 


also to mage for the d to 
Army in India at Their Im Majesties’ Coronation at home. ‘ 
favourable outlook in the early monsoon period made it necessary to recast the 
ginal programme. It was decided to abandon the intended manceuvres altogether, — 
to reduce the number of troops to be concentrated at Delhi, and, in the interests of _ 
the civil population, to rail all troops except those in the immediate: ‘ 









The total expenditure on the reduced scale was finally 
mated at £206,700, and 1t appears that this estimate will be very closel 
to. The*military accounts of the Durbar and other services connected with the 
‘Royal visit and Coronation are rapidly approaching completion ; and the latest — 
forecast of the accounts authorities mdicates a pro ble outlay of £161,700 (less 
receipts amounting to £3,500) in connection with the concentration at i, while 
the total of other expenditure connected with the Royal visit 1s put at £27,300 
and the cost of the Home Coronation contingent at £18,300. These figures do not 
include the bonus of half a month’s pay which was issued to the military 









“The excess outlay thus entailed and the cost of the Abor expedition toge 
ther with the fnendly mssion to the Mishmi country (£124,300) may raaictis 
‘as met from the lapses which occurred in the schedule provision, owmg to delay 


m a of various schemes, of which the most important were those 
of artillery re-armament and Ime-rebuilding. As re the ordinary charges, 
the budget provision was fully utilized and some tional grants were made m ws 


view of the improved receipts, with the result that the year 1s expected to close 
with a small net excess of £15,500. 

«Jt should be noticed that m both the present and the coming year there 1s 
| a heavy bill for special services. Apart from the Delhi Durbar and the Abor ex- 
| tion already mentioned, the arms traffic operations were continued at a cost 

‘of £118,900, the total expenditure from the outset up to the end of the current 
ear bemg thus raised to £340,300 ; and the Indian Government had also to meet a © 
share (£17,000) of the cost of sending a regiment to strengthen the consular 
s in Southern Persia. In the coming year It 1s estimated that the ae 
up of the Abor operations will mvolve an outlay of £35,700. The provision 
£133,300 for the contmuance of the arms traffic operations 18 — ted, and 
£11,200 1s provided towards the additional cost of the consular guards. On the 
‘other hand, a windfall of £76,700 1s anticipated from the absence of certain troops 


China. 

“ Apart from these special services, the bi of 1912-13 has been maimly NG 
influenced by the enquiry into the possibilities of retrenchment which was pro- 
mised a year ago. The schedule grant has been reduced by £75,200, as compared = 
with the figure adopted in the current year, and its application will be hmited 
almost exclusively to the provision of primary requirements of the Army such as i] 

, rifles, bayonets and swords, and to the prosecution of the scheme for pro- oa 
viding Indian troops with sound and well constructed lines, and the continuance = 
of other miltary works now in progress. In pursuance of the same policy, ex- 
penditure has been tem ly curtailed various directions, and a number of 

ent economies effected, while other important suggestions are still 
consideration. This vestigation will not be concluded until the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State have received and dealt with the reports of 
Field Marshal Sir Wiliam Nicholson’s Committee, which will enquire into army 
‘expenditure during the coming summer, and Admiral Sir Timon’ Slade’s Com- 
Si mittee, which has just completed its examination in marine expenJiture. Mean- 
: while the effect has been to curtail ture, whether temporarily or perma- 
i : nently, by a sum of £191,200, of w! the budget for the year takes account. 
\e are also reheved by the disappearance of the provision for Coronation ar 
































“tee gO0, te Bist March 1911, har tobal Lagi OP oan lines was 32,398'8 miles, 
“lassiied according to guuge as follows -— é 


38") : 
‘Spon gage (0 an 2) ; 


“During the current year we have added to these approximately the following 


— 


5’ 6” gauge - . . 
Metre (3' 33”) a * a 
Special gauges a's’ and 2’) | Pek 


as Jaca Sarhcl S laibadbie daebiaon ts by 790°55 sido 
the current year the return on the capital at oy amounts 0 499 p 
466 in 1910-11, 4°48 in 1909-10 and 3° 


a: bas tne more foarbl than lt er, ad the. tao 
show that there will be a large improvement over the : 
Pag demon is argsly da to goneea do development of 
ditional traffic in synnnotion: 3 Sores 
are 





~ 2,147,700 
1,528,700 


Capital outlay toend of year . + |. %736,004 3,112,121 


Direct receipts ‘ 33,980 
"and Revenue due io Ianto 4 6,271. 7,940 


Toran Recerrs 4.200 ~ 9,001 | 67,000 | 


“Working =e a yam oe 25,449 - 28,730 29,217 700 
Interest on . . . : a | 110,730 | - 152000 


‘Tora, Workinc Exrenses -- 165,300 
Minor Works and Navigation. a 


Has oy 


Ba eit oan 
" «The revised estimate for 1911-12 shows a net profit of £1,529,000 
ductive works and » net retum of 607 per cont on te ears 


eee es or wea aas 





Provincial Finance, = 

ing a few words on the provincial finances I have no intention 

the Council with a Tiequisition such as it was necessary to. 
tf f 


lew arrangements is inadmissible, or practi a complete suspension of its 

public works, we have made the province a special gift of £133,000 to be Lid 

the improvement of its communications. The other provinces have all 7} 

extremely well, and I have every hope that the permanence of their settlements — 

will en the spirit of economy and self-reliance in the provincial adminis- 
tte i y Ht 


anne ,While leaving them ample margin for all legitima' J 
mie ane even tno of our wu, however, was ron by ata which: 


ards necessity in some measure tentative and provisional. 

en loge "ot adleongres renee aro ree ipsa in the 

after that period expires, it will be possible to gauge the needs of the 

es with sufficient accuracy to justify us in giving them permanent, 

In all other respects our temporary settlements follow the ordinary lines. _ 
sseseed Taxes. Bengal and in Behar and Orisa it will tele af thaeenok: 
well, and in the latter province one seeiees the net re 
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cp ‘ 
1909-10 the total revenue of 
,000 ; in 1912-13 we expect if 
xpenditure of India was £73,100,000 ; in 1912-13 » 
The growth of normal re’ he four years has 
; and part of 
ly 


fh of iture has been only et s latte 
g ial and non-recurring outla ee yh tanger 

win of the last two years. We are thus steadily building 

rks against the dangers the needs of the future. I am indebte 

‘official colleagues for their cordial .co-opes in a policy of e 
though it is now beginning to bear fruit, must often have been a d 

I could not possibly have carried through without 

“An a epee setae aac vives ceiccilde Saal 

“An ana! of iture of the period gives 
ggowth ino ft has been, as I have mentioned, from £73'1 millions to. 

3 millions, or 8} per cent. Within these totals, however, expenditure on e 
cation has risen from £1,705,000 to £3,043,000, or by 78 per cent : and on m 
and sanitary services from £968,000 to £1,683,000, or by 73 per cent. During 
same four years the growth in Police ture has been only 10 per cent 
‘on our Military services it has been less 1 per cent. There are obvious quali 

i comparisons like these : but do not 
obscure ramount importance that has been given, i = 
« lifetime of this Council, to the furtherance of the objects which I know the oa 
ha 1 abe T asight allude alsa to soadieegie 30 ns pecVinias 1 a 
tion, productive and protective ; but time is § and I must pass on to the © 
more general aspects of our financial situation. RR 

“The most faithful reflex of our eral position would be found in an analysis 

; » aga Soa debt and the statistics o! eri sive PPtesahey gee figures 
for neither of these are yet available for the whole of the period which 1 am 
viewing. So far as our statistics go, there is clear evidence that the additions to our — 

debt since 1908 have been more than covered by the value of the railwa 

_ irrigation works which they have h us to construct and acquire. Our utes a 
say, 00m io Englent and ie ie ve been studiously moderate ; and we ha’ 

not yet a) the full £124 millions railway programme which has 
onagtary pesos pes ST ye ee eee 
very much on my mind : but it will, i completely repaid next year, 

_ thanks in a large measure to our mtb era The scnitinn of our public 
‘debt is healthy, About our external trade I have already spoken at some length. — 
Its total monetary value in 1909-10 sadnigaty 200ectiose toe i 
transactions) : in the current year it will touch 415 crores. Even if we | dis 
the element of high prices, this represents a great advance in trade and i 
and as the balance is steadily in our favour, it means a strong exchange, 
and a ready inflow of the capital which India so badly wants for the d 
of her magnificent resources. 

. “The mention of 





areas. But Iam convinced that these masses of imported 
disa into hoards or the melting-pot ; and that, as th 
nore familiar with them, their use as genuine currency will very 
‘The habit will probably come with a rush, as other changes do in 
better precedent could be found for the than the rem: 
dg? oe ere .. In March 1909 the volume i 


e 
iy, oy wilteak with all the more confidence as 


remit free we as currency ; 
have the unquestioned authority of the Comptroller-General for sa: 
- inconvenience whatever has resulted from the extension of the uni notes. 
all these ways our system has made notable pr in the | 
y years. We have fortunately able to refrain fom 4 e coinage 
Sa aceon 
people have with a a paper 


a at we ncaa. utthe 

these three years our gold reserves have hae trer 

have been more clearly defined. ‘I am well aware how 
apap ey enter 

ss toa may 

sree, Tetedtwenabies son ta tin bade te Gooesa 


of obsolete 








very t the ; att 
| ei he a wy cosealigereie where 
and this will great é Co-ope e § 
will be able to secure pape os og yg rate of ini 


money markets of the cities. my Lord, that this 
t, when psc be of rest int oh pars te 0 
ent in India : : ’ 
Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar : “My Lord, on behalf of those who 
1 interesting themselves in the advance of the agricultural tural and of 
: communities, T wish to accord my support to the motion of the mn 
ir Robert Carlyle. The principle of tion and the necessity of 
on in India was recognised by the educated le in the ¢ 
nearly a generation ago. That man ease us, te Mr. Justice — 
 Ranade, drew the attention the educated pony A to the poet ae 
wpplying this principle for raising the agricultural A and the We 
And it was by the illuminating ideas of was true public 
benevolence contained in his addresses and the writings which he published, 
that the attention of the educated le of, shoee Indin was r 
to this matter. ap ay eet te ot ; long before the 
Act of 1904 was n recent dual ‘Conferences hav 
: ing as aoe attention to th 
the organization of the credit of the artisan classes. 
has been very aptly pointed out by the Hon'ble Mr. M 
Gbiatae te Cla Minedkion tiass O the existing law. It is because mea- 
sures like this are calculated to bring together the people of this ara a4 
the officers of Government into close contact ina work of utilit Sa 
benevolence, that we value it so greatly. I hope, my Lord, that 
pre as great a success as its predecessor.” 
The Hon’ble Mr. Madge: “ My , While co rer the Govern: 
ment and the Select Committee on the Bill whi a 
of self-help, I merely wish to call attention to a seria in x I not 
any amendments, because I have been led to hope that sub-clause _ cd 
of section 6, page 2, will serve the object which the clause preceding 
seem to prevent. Sub-clause (a) requires a member of r : ora 
‘reside in the same town or village, or in the same of vill ; 
clause following gives the Registrar power to oar Phe mem of 
‘same tribe, class or occupation scattered over the country to join a. se 
society. T understand that this clause was first introduced with Tiek the gene D ; 
ee ete., but it may apply alee: Ba 
members of ae pameypreapancanys.4 who exist in small numbers in 
; sapere seared. eer dive eer eet as applications liad made to 
two societies and it had been held, T hype not ris hat members 
fc inl to se reaiielar pipes 1-eteatek Inoge> naive ttl oats 
‘ wer given to : 
sub-clause ~e clause 1) of section 6 rales ie 
members of the domiciled community in ones and twos in 
join any bap anywhere.” 
_ The Hon’ble Sir Robert le : “ My Lord, I understand 
the effect the Hon’ble Mir Mage. wn will aii Font 





‘Convention ion 





ernment of India to meet our 


nd those of other Members and of the members of the public who feel 
this , ‘ 


facts and figures are necessary before justification can be 





the expense of a wl 
| detriment to the health of its employés, a f 
; a ar Pe pone cloes end neh more widely in nse among them, than the safety 


ent th ait eeu ot Kota, but th seal 
G em appears t 
1 er m misapprehension in this respect, for the Civil S has never known a case of *t 
disease and so far as can be ascertained Eh eae has never been met with in the — 
I In those cireumstances, a Bill with object of ——- absolutely t! 
chance of necrosis appears to the Chief Commissioner to be in effect, so at any rate as 
these Provinces are concerned, not so much an amelioration of existing conditions. r 
by any practical necessity as a concession to humanitarian sentiment or possibly to trade 
pryred adap pay wae tw Ang Detcge bem i el apres plied, witbout 
e ‘or eleven 
i of tntcht pardoned tartare ealeomarine : 


ilees | e Chief Commissioner is unable to say how far the same consideration 
; parts of India, but he does not think that Government should go : 
to restrict this kind of manufacture if and when it ix shown to be 
! to the health of workmen in the conditions obtaining in match factories in 
_“T think this opinion of the Chief Commissioner on this question is of very 
great value. But, my Lord, notwithstanding is, we are still asked to 
ass this Bill. Hg torte Kop euinibes all mee wie ee 5 
v in Simla haye now been disposed of. No doubt fresh argum 
ight forward to-day, and, if so, then this amendment, if accepted 
nmi will give us time for further consideration. No one in 
has asked for this Bill; no one wants it; and nearly 
given consideration to this matter has 1 against it. The 
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. t pleasure therefore in 
aa 







rus that replace 
and other circumstances, cannot easily be dispe 
“Well, now, as regards local factories, I 
t, be very easily controlled. Matches 
mada as I then pointed out every 
easy to lay down regulations that a 
i he sed, that there must be proper and efficient m 
ust be supervision and inspection. I think there will 
laying this down, and it would, I think, be infinitely better than the 
it is now proposed we should take, that is, to limit absolutely the manu 
a fap smportation of such matches into India, these matches being, as 
: eap, suitable and in every way very desirable. A delay of a year 
to me, therefore, necessary’ for Phar di and for further a 
and, if we are told of other matches which could take the place of these, for a 
h test of those matches during the monsoon months. I cannot see that 
yy would do harm to any one, certainly not in oe oe ae 
far aI can see, to any one either in the country of manufacture. I think 
will be avery great mistake if this is not accepted by Government. It: 
give an impression among the commercial community under a certain set_ 
Gr Sivotimadlances the commercial interests of this country are apt to be put 
aside and not considered, and asa few years ago we formed a special 
- Department of Industry and Commerce to look after, develop and take care 
of our trade, I think it would be a very great pity if an impression of this 
were to get abroad.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy: “ My Lord, I wish to associate myself 
entirely with the observations that have fallen from my Hon'ble Colleagues 
Sir Vithaldas Thackersey and Mr, Armstrong. I submit that there is one 
recognised line of legislation, and that is, we should not legislate in advance of 
the times. At t, as has been completely shown, no case or exigency has 
been made out for legislation of this nature. In my humble opinion this - 
is entirely and superfluous ; at any rate, at the present time. 
amendment is of a most reasonable character. I do not see what 

hurry there is for passing this Act, and I think the Hon’ble Member it 
eee SS Sl al ee way to accede to this amendment. We 
only be putting off the comsideration of this Bill for SpE ye 
months, and during that period fresh evidence might be coll Eve 
if no conclusive evidence is forthooming, the legiciation 
~ other hand, if there are then any very serious grounds for proceeding 
the Act in its present form may be passed. Ido not think that Go 
Sai te Gat ote eed Saree ee for another 
months, or that public interests will in any way for onyree 







































¢ Member in charge 





weg ne ound ta the jer eo and when we 

to know what they wrote about had been saying that + 
ts which have been made in the machinery used in 
osphorus matches eliminated all chantes of necrosis, 

ch certainly deserved further consideration and more inf 
case in the Central Provinces had been di 

ea crecnment and we know of no other case 

“ieee both by Local Govaiishenta: by 


é if manufacture or 
Pe Gaatiea is soibited My Lord, there is no case out for cae 
é tat he and I would therefore j join with the = that have been made 


consideration of this measure be deferred 


one ry ates Mr. Haque : Lord, I. beg 
nt which has been Peaanneet ty any on’ble friend & ‘ir. Vit ersey, 
rt it aaah first ‘oa no necessity has been made out for 


via Hh ‘the case has not been 3 
thei debt it the Bil be passed it would entail great hard- 
ip on the poor. 


1913.” 


: if I were sevaed tnt these was anf‘ nocsbilt fon ip SAE 
n the first man to support it. In my humble opinion it is one 
easures on Which Government should not sesumes ri oe eas hey, ; 

Ge raey ive and take. Here I find most. of the non-official. 

alike, are unanimous in thinking that the 

as iseabea 86 teteare for the next twelve months, and this 
done. With these few remarks I support the amendment.’ 


Hon'ble Mr. i: My it ake 
ble endo ny t bic Vithaldes Theckerne 
Beiocere ot mnalesne ee 
: reasons. My Lo’ out by. 
of the Bill that the interests of the 
AS ccuMlstaet bere boon tte arte 
it if B ‘sk thi 





Committee and it was ‘not the fault of the Government that my 1 
the Law Member, following the universal ice of buisiness 
had to rule that a discussion of principles in Committee ] 
be out of order. Government have no wish whatever to shirk discussion on 
the matter. ‘The result of all this is that we have come to the final st 
of the Bill without any serious attack having been made upon it in‘circu 
_ stances which would have given any opportunity for Government to yand 
te ad very glad that the question has been raised to-day in order 
we can see where we stand. ERE ih . ‘i 
“ The objections to the present motion as stated in the minute of dissent and 
im the speeches of the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas Thackersey and the other Hon’ble 
Members fall Pod two heads, the first of which is ng bere! son 
especially in the agricultural classes, cannot get on without white phosphorus 
matches; and secondly, that in Western countries where they are manufac- 
tured, the improvements in the methods of manufacture are so great that 
there is no further risk of necrosis; that you need not, therefore 


stop importation, and _ employing the same methods here, you need not: 


Sacha labourer, I dealt with that rt 
in- ; on'ble Mr. Armstrong raised the and I 
answered it. We have, to start with, the case of Burma. In Burma the 
use of these matches has been prohibited for more than 20 years: for 2( 

pars | ve done without them, and there has been no serious inconvenience 


I made special inquiries about it to satisfy myself tl 
‘hat is possible in Paco, wacely also possible in other par 
rp Dharamsala bp7, Be deat a0 ) 
on 





Colonies, such as Mauritius, the Seychelles, the 
‘ Leone, and Southern and Northern Nigeria; and i 
' conceivable that prohibition should have been effected i 
e tropical countries -if it involved, as has been alleged, so m i 
in@onvenience 


in the rainy season. ae 
iT a that the manufacture of matches 


; bviated; and I have m i 
here with a member of a firm interested ina ‘ge Swedish factory | 
_ formed me that they have had no cases of necrosis in their facto: 
years. S, 


__ “T shall return later to the experience of Western countries and the lessons 
to be drawn from it, but in the first place it must be remembered that we 
1 here not for Sweden or for any other Western country but 
: » A great number of Western factories are now using a 
, for dippi the matches ; ventilating fans of great power are — 
cg aphe eee acne Me separans 3s St at the ae 
ll sorts of sanitary precautions their workmen are also necessary. Ido 
thin body who knows the Indian operaj ill imagi ! 


lly to 


. Another good reason why we : 
t now is that it is the most suitable moment for the purpose. 
‘not want to wait uni + greet industry has grown up with vested 
id the change involve a great of and 
ie half a dozen factories only in India, and one of 
e manufacture of white matches and 





re cases tg periostitis, I submit, Sir, eae is no ic i 
yuld. wait more cases to appear, as most i y 
shout for vested interests to ae, 
a dangerous industry when it can 
“TI now turn, m 
regulation. has prov: 
has said that if we could show that there was still 
countries he would is Bi 
for doing so. The whole of the evidence shows that 
serious importance to this danger. This is the history 
joined the Convention of 1906. The United’ 
_ Convention as lately as 1908 and Aj ria i =~ 


ation ; 
“to admit. that regulation had proved a failure. Of the 
fapemmation is now in eas Germany, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands ; i ia the liffer 
or oayaethibeged ph a ae senor sagt es 
match-making is a State is therefore under control ; and in 
Aiden tect viens tae nes eo i es is ites their 
_ importation and consumption is prohibited. I am aware that the 
States can be cited on the other side. Any one who has any acquaintance vith 
cm ing conditions in the United States knows that, in questions affect- 
; Suny new ig ae 
ere inly been — 


Ce] 


ve recently receiyed from America 
comes in very appositely to this 
Tavill ead an extract: 5 


Mg 





foree i y 
rohibits the sale of white 
e with him that so long as B 
ot matter whether it is 1 this cold weather or next 2 5 


pro -is this. The reason wh: ha 
ng interval between the Bill being i ele a: 
into operation is to allow a fair at for the ch 3 
stock of matches without undue ship to the trader 
ty to make a proper allowance for that. But if 
tpone the passage of the Bill fora year as the Hon’ble Me 
Fag eared race pliade manor thaen to be bro 
; a ee of the Bill should 
Pes owing wo 








The Hon'ble Mr. Clark: “Twill ask Tis Rxeolleney’s permission 
lraay the ad eee : i us 
_ His Excelleney the President: “The Bill is withdrawn.” 















; - RAILWAYS. os 
2 oad Hon'ble Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey moved the follo 
~ lution: 


4 ‘ t Reeth 
era is Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee, — 
. eom © Sayeiees and non-officials, be appointed to inquire into :— any 
: : e policy followed at it in fixi goods tariffs and its effects on the pde velop- 
- “4 eote Indian Industries and on inter-provincial trade; eee: 
(2) the extont, if any, to which the principle of non-interference with vested inte 
i ) is renga i ing with veya for ne of new lihes 
S speci ‘erence to its ef if any,» nin outlying tracts and 
Reh trie toe wastes of monopolies in Tavour st Aira ded “ be oe Say 
| _*BMthe desirability of associating members of the Commercial Community with the 
| g & 4 deliberations of the Railway Board either by nomination to it of ‘one or two 
»:. foster additional imembers from among them, or by constituting an Advisory Come 
- «mittee of representatives elected the different important centres,’ Bear 
< at :_ “ My Lord, this Resolution that I have the honour to moye 
_ this. il is of very great importance from the point of view 


















indt ‘development of the country — every one of us has soem ie 
at Railways as the great distri ing agents of commoditie 
an ant factor in the growth of industries in every country, and 








this direction. I should like to state at the outset that 


is Resolution before the Council I do not intend the sligi 


be 4 question of vital interest whether they are proving themselves of m 
ae in 








: 











on those who are responsible for their present management. Our 
\ are, aged, save with few seg on the most up-to-date ¢ 
t i dieigiee with view to ce e largest returns to their sh 
and to Government who own the largest share of the pone h: 








is is as it should be, and my object in bringing 
lution pil ey fia footy tee im ms oe And lost si 
inw. ly legit anxiety to earn hig d 
aa iswel ti aoctnsts roe resent pei in regard pines 
“new lines. The first part of my ir 
present goods tariffs and their effects on the 
e. 5 








zi way should try to strengthen the no 
in competition with foreign ones. Here again a | ver 

will not e much differeiice to the revenue, but the ii would 
immensely benefited. The same arguments hold in the case of our sugar 
_ factures; Imported sugar from ports get quotations, while no such con- 
cession is'granted to the product of our “( factories. I need not trouble 

‘the Council with more instances as T am sure the President of the Railwa; Board, — 
ho is a here, will ae the fact, Sins specially low rates are quota, hat i 
‘ever ma: e justiification the Railway Companies ma. urge in sup of their 
action. ‘Trek seine trade alsos'affers owing to the so-called ago 

uoted by cally all Railways in order to draw all available raffic to | 
ther own line and to prévent as far as possible traffic from their “ay a 

mpany’s 
ectly justifiable, as no Company can be expected to tolerate - 


to goon other Companies’ lines. This again from. the Railway 
point of view is 
the transfer of its own traific to other lines if it can possibly prevent it. But 
from the coun’ 458 vers of view, it is clearly not advan’ that merchants 
be com’ to send their goods not by the route which gives them 
readiest access to the best market—whether it cutta, Bombay, Karachi or 
Madras—but by a route which brings the most, profit to the Railway which 
happens 'to pass through the icular places. And again, why should the — 
f of such places hit because their geographical position 
a Bp tebe between two competing lines ? These hardships are ansvailabe 
‘in tries where Railways are owned by private Companies, but pi oe 
they: be tolerated in India where the Railways belong to the State? I think a 
scheme.ought to be devised under which the interests of the people may» not 
suffer in the competition between rival Companies. : 
“Tn fixing tariffs Railways provide for a reduction of rates as the distance 
increases. As a matter of general principle, this cannot be objected to. But 
there can be no justification whatever for carrying goods over a longer distance — 
at actually less cost than over shorter distances. ‘his is done purely a 
matter of competition. Many examples of this kind can be q act 
OF course, the low rates charged to places like Delhi are due to — 
cm sang amongst various lines to appropriate va) 
But ither the rates charged are fair of they entail loss to the 





































































pay 80 per cont. more for ea 
Thi sending its goods over miles. The cotton-mills of Delhi 
qo Karan pecially low rates from stations on the North-Western R 
‘to Karachi while higher rates are charged to Delhi. We can multi 
i of this ki the time of this C 








Rabieonpverelig ts acter Gi pone” a macling @ 
os , e contention is 
“Governor mg Slag, Bie Gentes Clarke, than reloads difficult. to find 
omer with oe a of wid in oar ee np 
___ the people, referring is complaint, remarked :—‘ ways are made for — 
India and not India for Railways ates ee A Se au eae tes 
“J do not find fault with the management of the Bombay, Baroda aiftt 
Central India Railway, because it is doing what any private individual wo 
do to make as much profit as possible. An individual does not care if in 
that he ralph make one rupee, several others have to lose 

’ vided he is honestly earning his one ru But here again Tam 
aski State which owns this Railway—is the State justified in killing 
the port of Broach for its own revenue ? 

a aap nor and Coen re + ala agra dba nent 

managed lines. It employs a large number of Indians in posts ani 
has endeavoured to its utmost to meet the convenience of the denrollipg, guaiie: 
in this case, while the Railway is right from the point of view of the 
interest of the shareholders, the people of Broach have a justifiable claim, to 


people of Broach and the traders of the s north of it, is urgently _ 
needed. If Government cannot over-rule the way under the existing ' 
t, they should adopt some other means, such as compensating the 

; Gareholder.of the Railway Company for the loss that they may suffer by — 

giving this penal rate north of Broach. But the State ought not to allow | 

e way owned by itself to ruin the material interests of the public of — 


_ “Tt has been said that tho traffic affected is not the legitimate traffic of 

- Broach, because before the sea-route was developed_the traffic went by the — 
Railway. We ar i that the traffic is not legions because if 
"sea existed, would never have been a port. fact remains that 

visa and that the sea traffic is developed. Who is to decide whether — 

traffic is legitimate or illegitimate ? Are the owners of the Railway who 


interested in its profits to decide, or are the traders whose business is ruined + 
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eects 


_ ment of India. The 


“ . 
* beoll Bra times their present imileage isa great necessity of India. 
, over 


on railways for many years to come. 
Spain the steal regia 
_ should be by 
Rail 


, further: i hee thew draw: his attention to. 
articles on this su i eno haere the 
citizen, Mt. R. D. Mehta, 0.1.E., who has done a_ 
country) Sir F. 8. P. Lely, OS.L, K.C.IE.,a very. distingui 
the Indian Civil Service (now retired) in Bombay, who knew the 
mately and entertained deep sympathy for them, in his book: 
gestions for the better governing of India observes : 3 
wields an irresponsible power over the country. commanded i 
lich should not be entrusted to any man, and least of all to one. who 
his own point of view’ ing 






rates he can, and sometimes does, erush a rising home manufacturer in favour, 
of a' foreign’ customer. An amended Code of Givil Procedure: occupies. for, 
days and months the wisest of the land, but is of less practical consequence to 
the people of a district than the local goods tariff hook.’ : 

_ “This is the opinion deliberately expressed by a very high Government 
official who spent the best years of his service in India, moving in the district 





’ amd watching the needs of the people. 


“While I have been observing this ploy of fixing tariffs fora long time, it 
naturally occurred to me to ask, what does the Railway Board do 2 cannot 
imagine that it would shut its eyes to the interests of the industries and 
commerce of the country. I have the ses eg respect for my friend the Hon’ible 
Sir T. Wynne and for his desire to do what he can in the interests of the 
country. Some time ago I discussed some of these matters with him, and P 
understood from him that the Railway Board has uo power to interfere in fix- 
ing the rates provided they were within the limits—minimum and maxi- 
mum—prescribed, If that be so, I can only say that the handing over to the 
Railway Companies such wide powers in their contracts is the most unfortunate 
thing that could have happened to this country. After all, the Railways were 
not leased to the Companies for want of money ; from 80 per cent. to 95 per 
cent. of the purchase re 0k is either supplied or guaranteed by the Govern- 
only consideration which induced the contracts was that 
private management was better than Government management. It would 
‘seem, however, ‘that we had not sufficiently considered the interests of industrial 
development in framing the contracts. Cheap carriage of goods is a main 
factor in industrial development, and, as we huve seen, the Managing Com- 
panies not only do not recognise any duty to encourage local industries, but 
y in some cases actually discourage them by penal rates. But Government 
have still sufficient power to influence the action of the Railway Companies 
as the country has to provide any additional capital that may be ‘required. I 
hope that Government will give special instructions to the Railway ‘Board to 
examine the conditions of each industry and prevail upon the Railway Com- 
pariies to fix such tariffs as would not affect dices injuriously in competition 
with imported articles and as would also afford inter-provincial trade full 
‘scope of expansion. 





Committee on Indian Railway Finance and Administration, 

by Sir James Mackay, now Lord Inchcape, in 
ointed out that in their opinion the cstimate that the existi 

Ways in India should be increased within a short time 
was short of what would be ultimately found to be necessary in 
were convinced that there would fruitful fields for m 





















but his masters’ dividend under. 
certain wide limits set down by Government. By: a slight re-adjustment) of; — 


















effect a saving to the mercha 
would develop a large — 
Hi : uilway bgregpa Pie 
vnagar State haye jointly agreed to con- 
t line, ! pplied Gertaninen tor sanction to i 
it the. . It seems that sanction has been withheld because the Bombay, 
Baroda an tral India Railway has objected on the grouyd that its traffic 
would be affected. Why should the traders of Ahmedabad and all surround- 
istricts ‘be asked to send out goods by a circuitous route and pay e: 
on them, and why should that portion of the country remain und 
d at considerable loss to the people liring, there because the present 
ailway, which provides the circuitous route, objécts for reasons of its own? 
‘And after all the Bombay, Baroda and, Central India Railway own only @ 
+ of the present line. I wil) give another instance. It is proposed by 
rsore Government to construct a line from Erode in Southern Indis 
the South Indian Railway to Nanjangud and through Mysore to a 
-on, north Arsikere, a station on the Madras and Southern atta, 
Ttailway. The new line will be of 224 miles in jeagth and will develop” 
-considerable part of the country. Here again difficulties have been raised 
-on the ground that some part of the traffic ma; Mg ‘through this line, whi 
now goes by the present circuitous route from re vid Jalarpet and B; ore. 
The i between Erode and Arsikere is 301 miles by the circuitous E 
while by the new line it will only be 240 miles. Is the development o 
+ country, and the consequent advantage to the people living in, this | 
to, be subordinated to the interests of the existing ine? Are the mye 
the commercial and trading SoaEy which would be immensely bet efited 
hy a shorter route, not to be considered ? ; 
“ There is another instance where a yested interest has come in the way of 
> Jegitimate Railway expansion. I refer to the case of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Ventral India Railway which is urgently in need of a link between Muttra 
-and Aligarh. The question was raised on a previous occasion in this Council, 
when the Chairman of the Railway Board replied that vested interests have 
to be considered. This line will give the shortest route to Bombay from the 
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fertile country round about Aligarh, the junction for all North indian Rail- ” 


/ 


ways. Apart from the advant which Bombay may secure by the 
-route, the part of the coun h which the Muttra-Aligarh line } 
will be great}, ovolbped and the producers round about Aligarh will be 
seiie to necure the ighest rates for their produce owing to the keener competition 
of f . Are these interests of the people to be subordinated to vested 
interests ? ews eta. Se per bi os of orgy away be cited. 
But IT Thave said enoug! convince the Counci t practice of 
. sabe se cetispstoe die ecncuction of new lines, on the sole'ground of 
-Gnterference with vested interests, is detrimental to the proper ern. : 
swatiping gets sn is calculated to create a monopoly in favour of existing 


Sahu afer Ido not wish to be understood to mean that no consideration 


‘made to run a parallel line to the ¢ 
racts, Government will be tly justified 
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So eh remene aet treveorte tt 













it was pretty , not 

“no ihjeotnes Levetsea ie 

~  gitizen of Calcutta, Mr. R. D. Mehta, 
out a number of anomalies and 





_ prevent the demand 
___  Oonfining myself to the issues raised in this Resolution, I wish to add 
_ few obseryations to supplement those which the Hon’ble Sir 


E 
Fs 


Thackersey advanced in his telling speech. ‘ 
* One of the complaints made in regard to Rail ights is that they 
-excessive. In the statement which the Hon’ble Sir T, R. Wynne made on 
_ January 1911 he said that the Government is not prepared to agree. off- 
to the statement that existing Railway rates on goods of indigenous origin 
generally excessive. Now, Sir, a reply of that kind coming from a 

A thorit id und i Fi 
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i iy. sasoking the foros ood tn tae ae 









as high. the report which the late Mr. Robertson, — 
nee ag or age ge oe into the administration and 
of Indian ways, 







this at specially dealt with. 
says : ‘ the fares and rates charged in ia, j from the stand- 
of the actual- mo sce made, are considerably lower than 

‘land ; but for a comparison to be of any value, consid 
e circumstances of the two countries. Taking the ¢ 
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CEyull of tHes tatoo i gh" 

_ Task the, Council to bear 

‘ta leage Fz tex A serra ‘tl 
say. have » 

Aigas and how fav bre thé Slbed Wh 

«In one table 1. ive figures res culled fre 

care wile show 
than on longer ones. 






















; rwrab, a distance of 852 miles, they charge Ks. 284, thai 
Nagpur to Bombay, a distance : ) 
2 annas; from Akola to Nagpur, a distan 


0-10-6. I shall not tire the Council b; al 
which I haye noted down on’ this paper I my hand. ; 

_. ® Inanother table I quote a few instances to show that rates: from and’ to. | 
: like, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, ete., are lower on articles imported 

; abroad, .or are generally exported abroad, than. those charged on the- 
. same. kind of articles when inter-provincially consigned, ‘The rates in the: = 
_ ease are greatly in excess. Thus, from Peshawar to Karachi,a distance 
of 929 miles, the charge per maund. for cotton at railway risk is Rs. 1-5-0, 

585 miles, the Rs 


Py 






and from Peshawar to Delhi, a distance of is Rs. 3-8-8, 
~owhich is Re. 0-3-8 more than that charged from Peshawar to Karachi, and the- 
distance is shorter by more than 350 miles. From Multan to Delhi, a distance 
_ of 458 miles, the charge is Rs. 1-8-8, and from Multan to Karachi, a dis-. 
tance of 577 miles, it is Re. 0-14-6, that is, five annas less.‘ You will find 
that the difference is this. The charge in the case of Karachi to Multan is 

33 pie per maund and in the case of Multan to Delhi it is “50 pié per ‘maund. 
_ “Tn a third table I go to show how some places are favoured, ‘ ‘For ex-- 


" ample, Cawnpore gets better, that is, lower, rates than Delhi, Cotton 


fromAmraoti or Hinganghat to Cawnpore is at a lower rate per mile than from 
, either place to Delhi, Similar is the case with consignments from Chandausi: 
to Cawnpore and Chandausi to Delhi. 


“In a fourth I give instances to show that there is ‘positive discourage-- 


thuts i rh 
_ ment to Indian industries. Thus imported sugar from Bombay to ‘Cawnp 
- a distithce of 840 miles, is charged Te. 0-18-6 per maund, while indigén 4 
_ sugar going from Cawnpore to Akola, a distance of 649 miles, is chare 

- Re. 1-2-4, “Sugar going from Bombay to Barsi is charged Re. 0-6-6. 


i'n 
: sugar for the most part. le jagree, which is inferior and ro ndi- 
re rea 


' panies are imposing upon its products heavier burdens. 


suepegnens from Calcutta to Allahabad have to pay on their consign 





a: 


per mile ; whereas the ‘rate f 


ar 


oe ous sugar, is charged Re. 0-9-9, that 3 50 per cent, more if taken 
eS eater. 


g While the Government and the Fer are anxious to revivé the — 
Sugar industry, and are spending vast sums for that purpose, the Railway Com-- 













»,,. ,, "Sometimes the loft possible rates are quoted for seeds exported f 
_ United Provinces to Europe, but for oil a ae are the ordinary | 
. For seeds from Allahabad to Howrah, the charge is half of | 


» _. “Cotton seed for export has hechescusiieueietet rate for 
(or cotton seed oil or cotton seed consumed in the country i 
“Such low rates on most of the Indian Railways. — 
to Bombay, a distance of 992 D 
Kora ix 077 for distance 
or 
























With sp he ther ton a proposition, I can only scord. 


‘The Hon'ble Sir T.R, Wynne: “Sir, I aunt titenel 40 Sir Vithaldas 
$4 ’s speech with the ahaa interest as it deals with a matter of very 
great import and I thank him for the very moderate way in which hie tom has — 

oon case forward and for his testimony y that Railways are working their 
es as Should do. \ Briefly, his point is. this, that asa commercial 
n. aa e Railways of India are being worked as they should be, but he — 
"ays that, owing to the interest the State has in nebtage dail e 
db be worked in the interests of trade and not so much as commercial 
. And he further argues that if the State is unable, under 
contracts with the Companies, to accomplish this end, then it is a most un’ 
nate thmg for India and that a remedy should be applied. Well, while holding _ 
the opinion, for reasons which I shall give later on, That Railways do quote rates. 


with the object of developing local industries, 1 may as well say at once that 
- Government, under the contracts with Companies, has no Faas: to order a 
Railway Company to vote special rates as would meet Sir 
Te wishes, even 


ithaldas Thacker- 
ough it happens to own all = ee 


“Tt would be useful if I explained how the situation has arisen, and how He 


it was that Companies were employed in the early days of Railways in India — 
to makeand work Railways and how it was that’ they have been presets 
latitude in the matter of rates. The decision to employ Companies to make 
in India was not based, as Sir Vithaldas dhinks, on the ide@ that 

private management was better than State management. __ ‘ ees 
“Tn the year 1845, when Railways first began to be made in India, the 
Government of India and the Secretary-of State were not in a dene to raise. 

~ as loans the money required to build Lo Railways.” | 


The Hon'ble Sir Vithaldas : “May I. Sir, vit your ee 


es See 9 eoencrnending stage oa e — eh the rts 
im: be ie it what was done in 1! and in the early 
‘Railw: oS is Podia: Tater in my Resolution to the contracts that were 5 
od ae the Railway Companies only -within the last five or eight 


Hon'ble Sir Wynne : “Sir, I chall be dealing with Sir Vithaldas’ 
, but, Bi "Tam core to fully explain the ion, to trace — 
‘ie time when Railways all over: then world pe yd in. their 
fed: the 2 idea of a Government owing tnd wr working its own Railway 
egies arrive when there would be a demand that Govern 
Tree rates for each commodity, had cage entered 
ilways in all recat 7 were then nb ngs, Sects 



















i - “ ‘These shortly are the reasons w idoaspitctiad began the co oti L 
and working at "Baileys in Thais Seo to do so at the present, 
7 ; > is 


$ i 
» _ Now, out of the fact of Companies being used to build and work bigot 
Railways in the first instance have arisen conditions which at present do not 
age of the Government of India acting in the manner which Sir Vithal- 
desires, é roe 
“When you invite 9 to invest in »n undertaking, you have to make it 
quite clear (especially in the case when one party to the contract is a Gov n= 
ment holding larger interests in the country besides those of ils ree. 
exactly to what extent that Government is entitled to interfere in fixing the — 
charges which a Railway may make. ah ire 


___ “It is obvious in a country like India, where the Government is so la ely 

interested in land and draws its revenues from many sources of 

besides having to pay large sums for transport, it might be to the interest of 

Government to reduce Railway receipts in order to secure more revenue in one— 
irection, or savings of transport in another. In such a case, the interests of | 

the shareholders and the Government would become divergent. 


“Tn these circumstances, the early investors in Indian Railwa: con- 
structed under contracts between the Government of India and the Batlway ; 
Companies, insisted on a clear understanding as to the power which Govern- — 
ment might ‘exercise over rates and under which ay would be protected 
against such contingencies I have just indicated. oa 
“The form which this protection has taken in ali Indian Railway contracts 

is that Government has the right the fix the class in which each commodi 
gar he placed, and the maximum and minimum rate for each class, Within 

limits the Companies are left to use their own discretion in the matter ¢ ¥ 
mS) rates which they will charge. : 


“Tt may be urged that modern contracts should have i 
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Gs more favourable to Government 


‘of the State the contrasts being wosti 
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industries are, in my opinion, largely- assisted in their ——e 
Indian Railways, ta Rail wants is traffic, and it is to 

t to quote rates that will produce this traffic — istoa 

: local. Indian Railways quote rates to assist local as 
evidence of this Ihave here two goods rate books of the East Indian Rail. 
way and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India !iailwa: 

_ the large number of pages ineach of these books in whi i 
ee ial rates for local and inter-provincial traffic—rates which are lower _ 
Pe Companies could insist on. mtg tata 
____ * Furthermore, to illustrate the attitude of Railways in regard. to rates for 

the development of local interests, I will refer ou to a very useful 3 
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oust 
ve ea 
trial Conference which was held in the United. Provinoes in 1007, tame % 
Mr. Chatterjee was placed on special duty to inquire to what extent Railvw: feiss <= 
rates were Sometue locai x eer of | trade. The report of he 18 | 


Conference was sent to the Railway Board by the United Provinces Govern- 
ment, their letter ending with these very sound remarks : — ~ 
* (Phe Lieutenant-Governor is aware that the question of Railway rates is tremely 
technical and difficult one, and he would have some hesitation in Sarwar raster 
which are not based on expert knowledge and which in many respects will ly be 
found to be open to criticism, He is convinced, howeyer, that an industrial ing of 
the country is in progress which will lead to the most important results, and as he understands 
that a general revision of Railway rates is now being discussed he desires to put these 
_ tions for the encouragement of industries before the Railway Board for their consideration. 
“The action which the Railway Board took was to send the report of the 
_ Conference to the different Railways, expressing the opinion that it was desery-— 
_ ing of their most careful consideration. The Railways met in Conference and a] 
_ considered it, and, as a result, several reductions in rates were made, by putti Pea 
- the articles Sages into different classes with lower maxima to eran sony 
_ which they 





been before, and the following unanimous resolution was 









|» Phat Railways have given snd will continue to gi thetic consideration Bos 
question praise Wo Renta yeaa li canard teat 
“This, Iclaim, establishes the attitude which all Railways agreed to take 
1 1908, and which seems to me to be quite in accordance with Sir 
's views of the fitness of things. i is 
in, only last week replies were reocived in answer to @ reference from a 
ay Board to some of the leading Railways relative toa reduction of — 
cer thoes aint the fertilizer and its etre pattie as regards * 



















s that this attitude is 


















and placing hs position clearly before them ; and I 
teed sebpetoaiee of the Taaways to meet the trader, 





base this opinion not only on my own experience in India but. 
f _ what happened o: 1906 in te Ge ae ee bg ining 
| ima general way for some time that Engli: ilways favoured foreign fa 
Dea ey =a by sahhion of favourable rates as com with those | ed for 
-. hame produce. Committee was then appointed to inquire into r 
' by Railway —. in Great Britain in respect of the carriage of 
foreign farm and dairy produce from the ports to the towns, aud into the 
question whether there was any evidence to show. that preferential treatment 
was accorded to such produce as compared with home produce, and, if so, what 
further steps should be taken either by legislation or otherwise to secure thee 
better enforcement of law in the matter. tee 


: ““ It is a parallel case to the matches, glass and sugar case referred to by 
Sir Vithaldas. The Committce came to the conclusion that no leg slation was 
necessary, because the evidence which they had taken showed a 
marked absence on the part of the complainants to take’ the action aa 
which they might have taken to get their difficulties remedied, , . 
j “My advice is that those desirous of developing local industries should —_ 
cultivate very close relations with the Railway Administrations whose assist-— 
‘ance they require. I feel sure the er will respond, and the Railwa 
Board hve assisted in the past, and always will be ready to assist indiviaealy 
in the future, in settling a rate which is fair to the Railway and reasonable to 
the producer ; but it cannot, as I have explained, order that its views shall bea 
enforced in such cases under existing conditions if the Railways will not | 





















from a report by the Board of Trade of England on the Railways in 
issued in 1909. It is interesting, as it brings out the fact that in u : 
where the Railways are practically all owned and worked by the State, there 
{ is still a great deal left undone in the way of rates for developing local indus- — 
tries, in the way Sir Vithaldas would recommend. wane pee 


agree to it. 

“On this question of Railways being worked in the interests of the trade 
of the country and not solely as commercial pocmesig as stated by Sir 
Vithaldas ‘Thackersey, it will perhans be interesting if I quote an extract 

: 


u 


; “The extract is from the Report of the Chamber of Commeree for F 
, and the opening lines run as follows :— : 
‘The decisive réle in the nationalization 
State lines would be mad 

aid the economic forces of the country 
given to agriculture, industry and trade’ : ; 

“That is, I take it, Sir Vithaldas’s idea, a 
“The Chamber then proceed to explain that this result has no 
and give as one of the reasons the fact that (exactly as in I 
“economic interests’ of Railways were not kept apart from the fi 

fiscal interests of the State. ie ‘ 
“They also record that 
reduction of rates and that 
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‘ished. he will approach a: itly simple rate questions: with great 


will make use of that book to ere tre ee eae by Sir 
: * Why should people in certain places be hard hit by Railway rates e 
geographical position may happen to be between two competing lines ? 
wer is that you arrive at apparently most anomalous decisions when all _ 
he considerations affecting a rate are taken into consideration. .For instance, — 
2 there is an Interstate Commission to which may be referred all 
of rates charged by Railways. One of the cases which came before this — 
mmission was the ‘ Chattanooga’ case. In this case the rates were higher 
Chattanooga from certain other stations than they were to another station 
‘1 miles further away, Apprently a en anomaly ! The Commission, 
not interested in any way with the Railways concerned and whose 
_ is to deal fairly with cases before them from omy point of view, in : 
Railways, came to the conclusion that, taking the many considerati 
=a the case into calculation, the higher rate to Chattanooga had 
shown to be unreasonable. oe ie 
: “In the same way good reasons could be advanced why the 
competitive points to the ports should be lower than the intermediate rates. 
_ The Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar has referred to what seems to be chiefly 
competitive rates. To go into this fully would take up too much time and 
would necessitate the careful examination of the financial, administrative and — 
economical, etc., considerations involved. The interests of the country served — 
by the Railway in respect of the rates it would have to charge on intermediate 
traffic, if it did not tarry a share of the competitive traffic in question, and thé 
interests of the port served, are also important factors in this case. f 
«There is one more point to deal with the first of the Resoluti namely, 
the quotation by a Railway of its sasianee ies poole: Chase 
et 'y called block rates. Sir Vithaldas has very correctly described Ame 
_ these. rates are quoted and has recognised their fairness from the point of view 
of a Railway dividend. But there is another reason ay these maximum rates 
should be allowed. The trade to and from the 
been charged in the past, has in course of time developed spheres of influence 
for each port. pee: 
“Taking it all round, Calcutta trade receives certain adv; through 
ailways ates maximum rates against other ports in its SE 
01 Railways do the same in Bombay’s favour, it pans out on the w. 
Sh fairly well to bo sides. Inter-provincial traffic is not carried for long distances, 
the maximum i ‘ur 

































» considerably, it would at the same time have to reduce 
r both to retain its traffic to and in the interests of 
other rates it might be quoting from many other 





ge og tees 
other Members, and t i if he § 
and ting Sheed to a conclusion as soon as possible, we shall 


Hon'ble Sir T. R. Wynne: “ With regard to the question 
interests, I feel sure that when Sir Vithaldas takes it into his head to pr 
~ Bailway Companies to increase the Railway mileage of India which 
strongly advocates, it is certain that when he has built eee 
pened them and somebody comes Sowa om to make a line 
s in competition with them that Sir Vii will ly one 
unanswerable arguments as to why these new lines should never be made, 
_ “As regards the question of the Commercial Member on the Railway gy 
it would be very difficult to select a suitable man, as the field is so narrow, It 
is also difficult to Sporeciihe how a man conversant with, say, the grain and f 
seeds business in Bombay could assist the Board in dealing with tea and jute in 
engal, A: 
“ My time is too short to enable me to develop my further arguments, so T 
will now conclude.” , ; 
The Hon’ble Mr. Clark: “I am afraid, Sir, that I have already taken 
up a fair share of the time of Council this afternoon, but in dealing with this a 
Resolution I will he as brief as le, especially as my Hon'ble friend — 
the President of the Railway Board has dealt with the earlier a about rates. : 
and the more technical part very thoroughly. At the same time, I think T oy 
ought to say a few words upon it, partly because the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas. oe 
s is entitled to hear the views of Government from the Member in cal 
charge of the Railways, and partly because the line of ent which he has. | 
adopted also affects me in my other capacity as te of Commerce and 
‘ade. His argument, in the reasoned and very moderate speech 
which he has delivered, has been that the pel which he advocates is neces- 
sitated in the interest of commercial and ustrial devolopment in India. He 
complains in fact that the Railways, which he says—and am very gladtohave ~ 
his testimony —are most efficiently run from a eg Railway and financial 
intof view, are not utilized, as they might be, to assist commerce and — 
e Iidustey and I gather his view also is that in certain districts, at any rate, — 
the Railway policy is actually inimical to trade. : 
; “T think T shall not be wrong in assuming that in proposing a Committee 
‘of Inquiry, the Hon’ble Member tas | ii Wieer the me of Rail 
rates more especially than the other two subjects mentioned in his Resolution, 
It is without 96 sega the most important of the points he brings forward; an 
it is one which, for reasons I will mention later on, I think it is an exceller 
thing that we should have had an opportuni in this a 
He will not ex fe 0 go tte a ‘ 
Board has done, but I will just place a few ob servations before Council, sho 
bad in our judgment the appointmen nittee would 
__ best way of dealing with the situation. I take it the Hon'ble 


- not intend Aa mig) that the policy now adopted in re to 
interferes with the trade of niin’ Ga a whole. Trade has develn 
ey during the last few years, oot but the tra 
“ Railways has developed very rapidly. Way rates as 
~ had been inimical to commercial interests as would not b 
ape eer same time I do not de 
do exist in certain localities. These an 











































































‘eipmnge Bi 
man tse tha com 
i ; urring. “ You also find 
lower charge for a longer distance from or to a 


th ediate These are all anomalies, but 
result a very natural state of things, a state of 
-a commonplace Railway management. ; 
“Now if I understand the Hon’ble Member's proposition 
& what he would-wish to see is that Government should have odes 
; ng on a 


is is. usible contention, 
¥e le would have Pilea! deal of sympathy 
_ with it. But I think my Hon'ble friend the President of the | 
_ Board has’ shown how impracticable it is under our 
in view the contractual relations of Government wi 
shown, too, how very complex these rate questions are, 


itis for Government, even if ithhad a very free hand, to interfere in the matter. 


k he has shown also that Railway Administrations do not 


é these z spirit; that they are ready to meet the 


; and, where existing rates are apres | with trade; to 
lify them. It is clear! in their interest to promote trade an to get local- 
jopened up; for the development of trade in a given district means more 

u and more ts to the Railway. It must be remembered.that the 


-is not omniscient, and until he is approached in 


the 7 Pa 1 
lway. ‘The position therefore is really, that what is mainly wanted 
and agriculturists to come forward rab had and to place 
in closer communication with the Railway Companies. Now the _ 
ud like to put to Council is whether the appointment of a Committee _ 
ay to achieve this object. A iry would go. 
tepald tie or fcievanocs + teityala ak people to bri 
thought their interests were not 
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ori , is to get the tréler 
would then be able to discuss t 
itr. spe a if the se 











how that it is net quite so eusily dealt with as may appear. | \ 
anyone who bas listened to today’s debate will realise som ng of the com- 

ity as well as of the importance of these problems. Government. 
- not consider that a Committee is , now eiaabin, it is that the 
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. 
tal ‘ 
. fist step, as it seems to them, is that the needs of traders should 
} he brought more clearly before the Railway Administrations. The Hon’ble — 
the President of the Railway Board has put this side of the case, I 
- think, very clearly, and Hon’ble Members will, no doubt, rememlcr that he 
rs speaks not only as an official of Government, but also with the experience of an. 
officer who has had the running of one of our great Railway Administrations. 
«T tim now to the second and third parts of the Hon’ble Member's Reso- ~ 
, lution. The first of these relates to the question of vested interests in 
- eonnection with proposals for the con of. new lines. This 
© question must after all be mainly a mutter of degree. You clearly ought not 
; to attach excessive importance to vested interests ; but, at the same time, you. an 
cannot afford to disregard them altogether. I pe cal daca thatin putting = 
down this part of his Resolution, the Hon’ble Member rincipally in pe | es 
the case of the pret extension of the Nagda-Muttra Railway to lige 
which the Bombay Chamber of Commerce have very hotly advocated. 1 have 
reason to remember the case well because I was approached on the subject on the 
very day after I first landed in India. The Bombay Chamber loses no time and no- 
opportunity over matters in which they take a strong interest, and they are v 
wise todo so. ‘This is no time to go in detail into all the pros and cons of this 
much debated question ; but it affords a good example of the danger of neglecting — 
} yested interests altogether. Rightly or wrongly, it is generally pa i that 
the sphexe of the Hast Indian Railway is generally supposed to extend up to the 
fi east bank of the Jumna. The Bombay Chamber's proposal is to push 
; Bombay line through to Aligarh. I am not now discussing the merits. 4 
case on either side; but one thing is quite clear, and that is that the 
if authorised, would lead to a strong competition of rates of the kind whi 
Hon’ble Member has already deprecated and which would probably end in® 
a considerable loss of revenue. ‘This shows how careful you have to be in these 
matters. As T have said, this question of how far vested interests should 
» taken into account must be one of degree. No Committee, so far as I Set 
could lay down hard and fast principles to guide the Railway Hoard 
ernment in taking a decision in the many cases which 
and therefore [ cannot agree with the Hon'ble Member that there 
_ for having this subject examined in this particular way, 5 
Something of the same kind must be said with regard to the third prop 
io we should have one or two ae members on the Railway Boa 
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a'lway Finance Admi 
‘certain’ alterations were 






e#perienced in one particular branch of business and 
‘much outside of it. * A Member with financial experience 


r, is not what the Hon’ble Member has in views. The p 

¢ ; her who, generally speaking, would be a man who 

com lexperience ina single branch of trade, would, as the Hon’ 
resident: of ey said, have little useful knowledge outside that 

erg I also think t we have hardly reached the sing 

Committee would be of any great assistance in India. Business 
ia are generally hard worked, and most officas ara shorthanded. It 
‘to see how an Advisory Committee could be formed whigh»would 
ee eonee to meet together from different parts of India, and confer ‘ 
with any-freq with the Railway Board, jally as an essential part 
idea dealt: 

























of the 





centres in the east and the west, Calcutta and Bombay. No 

would be facilitated by the approaching change of the capital 

ia from Caleutia to Delhi; but even then I hi 'y see how the thing ¢ 

be done. It seems to me that it would be far better for the present, at 

tate, to retain the existing system by which the members of the Railvy. Np 

_ meet the different commercial interests in the different centres, and oa 

*e ial opinion from the Chambers of Commerce. ‘The Chambers of 

in India are very active bodies and they are not, in my experience, indhand 

in bringing their grievances before Government and stating them very f K pel 

. hope the Hon’ble Member will not think that I say this in any spirit of obstrue- 

tion towards his proposals ; but I honestly think that it would be more conve- 

ps" for bo 4 commercial community generally that the present system should 
continued. 


“AZ have set forth as briefly as I can the reasons why Government think 
that they should refuse the Committee of Inquiry by the Hon’ble 
Member, There hardly seems scope for an inquiry by a Committee ex in 

é to the first subject which he has mentioned, namely, that of rates. ere 
1 it that anomalies and difficulties arise, but, as I have explained, I do 
not ¢ that they would be best met in the way he suggests. Government 
__ regret, therefore, that they must oppose the Resolution.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas Thackersey: “Sir, I have listeped very 
earefully to the the Hon'ble the Member for Commerce and 
Industry and of the Chairman of the Railway Board, and I must say that 
Ns ! Sper has given any satisfactory explanation for the conditions under 
east industries of India suffer so heavily. I am very sorry that the 
ni i of the Railway Board was not able to finish his speech because I was 
anxious to know what possible defence could be offered on behalf of the 
lies I referred to in my speech. However, to the extent that he has 
T will take his points one by one. He says Railways were started in 
somewhere about that time, and that then it was not quite easy for the 
of India to raise all the capital ired for Railways. Well, that 
y point, Isay, Railways were in 1845, but the contracts 

in 1900 and in 1907 ; why did you then enter into new 


: y ay 82) 
dibs, pecbore that thoes win) wore regonslte fac the jag at 
t par, 





















that Company management was better. The fact r¢ 


only own 7 per cent. of the capital ar ownover 





bt be of use tothe Board in the scrutiny of a new contract; 


Spon i a be that the Commit Tite should contain represen- 
_‘tettives-from all parts of India, and certainly from the So oe Same rcial 
of doubt the 
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ned 
the 
e yet when an» 
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went to: ther 
Q | ope said, that 5 
yy Railways, unless they i : 
might have been in| 1 
{ that you had to do was to pay off _ share 
that you allowed them to continue on very  favourablé 
Seating new terms, no one can complain if you do not give thos 
_ free hand. ‘Then the Hon'ble the Chairman of the Railway Board sa 
f > Seekgae for their own benefit, tried to quote low rates for i 
‘¢ de, so that they might get the most traffic. Well, I hi 
: neral proposition in my speech. But the question is, what if t 
* Companies do not consider that there will in some individual cases be 
diate profit ? I will give one concrete example. A very influential Re 
pany, only ashort time ago, in reference to a Government commntnil 
said that any redtiction favourable to a certain local rhanufactory would \ 
‘fiaffic in imported commodity from Bombay which was much against the inter- _ 
_ _ ests of the Railways. Well, Sir, this is the argument of the Railway Gompany, 
“If a Railway Company believes that matches made in Ahmedabad or Sink 
orany other place will reduce the traffic from Bombay to Allahabad, ‘ 
the interest of the Railway to reduce that rate, but it is in the interest of the 
_ nation which finances the Railways to so reduce it. The Hon’ble pak il bg 
said that the Railway Conference in 1908 accepted Mr. Chatterji’s enda- 
tions. I am very glad that they d his recommendations, and if they 
hegin"to-remove just grievances, they have plenty of them brought before 
them, anid there will be no reason to come before the | perial Council. Then, — 
Sir, the Hon’ble the Chairman of the Railway Board, made cn 4 a passing 
remark about Broach, that the trade had doubled in two years and therefore 
Ree there was no necessity to interfere. Well, I say, that the grievance of the 
toa Broach people is real and that the Broach trade is being killed. ; 
ie “Sir, in this case at least the Government of India have the power of inter- 
ference, and if they do not exercise their power, the merchants will have a stronger” 
ag ievance against the Government of India. Ihave in my hand a contractentered 
Behe into between the Secretary of State and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
et Railway, dated the 8th April 1907. In paragraph 25 it says ‘the Railway Board 
Se may at any time require the Company to quote over the Railways conyprised in : 
the undertaking such rates in respect of the conveyance of aegis 5 
: ‘to and from baa ieh lying between Karachi and Bombay i ive, as 
I ss be necessary in the opinion of the Board to secure the carriage of, trade to 
and from such ports on equal terms.’ ae 
“Here is a clear power reserved under the contract to the Government of 
India, and Broach shall have a just grievance against the Government of Sarl 
if they do not exercise the power reserved to them. Broach does not want,m See 
than eqhal treatment at the hands of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India _ 
Railway, as provided in paragraph 25 of the contract. ee 
“Then, Sir, I come to the question of block rates. The Hon'ble Chairman 
of the Railway Board has said, as alsothe Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry, that it was a difficult’ matter to- 
deal with. It is natural that the Railway Companies sh try and prevent 
traffic going to other lines. Well, with all that I agree, but what 
heen the condition if all the Railways had been owned by one Com 
the instance of Bombay, Baroda |India, East Indian 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail: or 
Sot On there are no such b ’ 
2 mpanies, and each Company tries to ai 
such circumstances arise. M: it is 
belong to the State, and fuscia ere should — 
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that Railways should have no block rates | 
Tatian Peninoula trafic neta, Calcutta 










Board. From nowhere did they get 

instance. Of course, proper: 

if you have. Take the instance wnpore and Delhi. Cawn- 
industrial centre for cotton, and so is Delhi. Every Railway 















. The mill-owners of Delhi put their grievances 
ber for Commerce when he went to Upper India 
of, Commerce, and were asked to approach the Railway Company 
is way of asking individuals to to the Railway Companies for 
to use influence is the worst thing thit we can do. ‘here should 


fa ” 

' fabio Mr. Clark: “I ought to explain that I did not for a 

t mean to suggest that the Hon’ble Member should go to the Railway 
ies and ask for favours. I only meant to say that the Railway Com- 
not necessarily in a position to know the requirements of every form 
of trade, and unless the 'Traflic Manager is informed by the le interested as 
to what they want, he cannot know where rates are unduly Riek 

The Hon’ble Sir V. Thackersey : “ Sir, I amglad to have the be cy 
tion given by the Hon’ble Mr. Clark. But would you believe, or would this 
Council believe, that during the last two or three years, when the of 
cotton round about Delhi was bad and mills had to shut down for want of 
eotton? that —. did not approach the Railway Companies to bring cotton 
from places like Multan at lower rates? I have got instances. Multan to 
Delhi ise458 miles and the rate ete rite mile or Rs. 1-3-6 per maund, 

e 


M to Karachi is 577 miles, and rate is 14 annas 6 pies per maund, 
ing goods for 577 miles to Karachi port the North-Western Railway 


and regulations, and a policy fixed, and we should get things by right 
vour. : 


charges 14 anuas 6 pies, and for carrying to. Delhi, a distance of 458 miles, 


it 


= 


i 


one rupee three annas. Is this justifiable ? in, from Chandausi 
npore, a distance of 236 miles, the Oudh and hilkhand Railway 
. 0-5-0, while from Ohandausi to Delhi, a distance of only 126 
é., nearly half only), the rate is Re. 0-6-7 or over 1 annas more 
rate for Cawnpore for carrying nearly double distance, 
come to this Council and put before it specific instances, with 
not ask Government to take our figures on our word, but we, 
make an inquiry, to satisfy themselyes about our grievances and 
the policy. nthe Government says, ‘it is no use making an 
must approach the grees Figen! direct and see what they 
thoy will do what is good ou.’ This is most disappoint- 
Rit.” Presidest, I will now refer to y one point. The usual argu- 
Saree noe wena to do 0 Shing, i 40 say that there is no suitable 
for our purposes. Sir, this morning you gavo with just 

de figures of our exports and imports which came to hundred of millions; 
there must be commercial men who must be dealing with such large 
hand After 100 of British rule, to say that in India there 
one man who can advise on commercial matter is not a compliment to the 
h Government. ‘This is all that I can say. When we wanted a member 

r th | Council, it was said, there was no suitable man for that. We 
now. I think our Chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
a pire a man if you decide'to have a man. Well; Sir, I am 
‘litude taken up by the Hon'ble Chairman of the Railwey 
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Mr. H the Hon'ble Raja « : 

A ue, the Hon’ if " 

n'ble Mn Mudholkar, the Hon’ble Mr. ; 

the Hon’ble Mr. > the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi, the 

Zulfikar Ali Malik Umar Hyat Khan, the ” 

‘Mye, the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah, the Hon’ble Mr. Bhurg: 
Vithaléas D. Thackersey. 





~ Noes—83. pees 
. His Honour the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Hon’ble Sit’ Robert 
Carlyle, the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali. Imam, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Clark, the Hon’ble Sir nt Craddock, the peng Sf 
the Hon'ble Mr. Porter, the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp, the 
Mr. Enthoven, the Hon'ble Mr. Wheeler, the Hon’ble Mr. Brunyate, the 
Hon’ble Sir A, H. McMahon, the Hon’ble Mr. Lyon, the Hon'ble Mr. 
Saunders, the Hon'ble Sir James Meston, the Hon’b' Mr. Gordon, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Todhunter, the Hon’ble Surgeon General Sir.C. P. Lukis, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Fremantle, the Hon’ble Mr. Vincent, the Hon'ble Mr. Carr, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Arthur, the Hon’ble Mr. Fyffe, the Hon’ble Mr. Phillips, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Meredith, the Hon’ble Mr. Gates, the Hon’ble Mr. Slacke, the Hon’ble Sir ~ 
Charles Stewart-Wilson, the Hon’ble Mr. Dempster, the Hon’ble Sir f. 
‘Wynne, the Hon’ble Mr. Kenrick, and the Hon’ble Mr. Kesteven. : 





E 8o the Resolution was rejected. + 
9 ADJOURNMENT OF COUNCIL. dou 6 
The President: “The Council will adjourn till Monday, March eee: 
a vat 11 o'clock, when Mr. Gokhale’s motion on indentured acer will Be taken, — 
' and T understand that it is expected to complete the discussion on it» by the 
~——_usaal mid-day adjournment.” pcs 3 
@acurra ; W. H. VINCENT, = 
| Lhe 12th March 1912. Secretary to the Government of India, — 
2 Leyinatce Deptinen. 
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“ “Stotoment showing the total onuhee of civil cases instituted in the High Court, Beet 
Bey "during each of the five years 1906-1910, and the number, out of those so instituted, which’ 
, came up from the Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur and Orissa Divisions. ~ 





Central Criminal Investigation Department z 
i economies in en REET opty ; 
ini items have been passed under review, and no saving has hitherto been 
possible. The total includes the ex: covgoed on the the ae of 0) 
Coors te 1,74,000), the Home Man 
Legislative Council (Rs. 2, 
al (Re: 1,05,000), the Director General, ie et Service, and Me 
t (Rs. 1,10,000), and grants for medical purposes, including the 
aie Institute (Rs. 2,00,000). 
H. WHEELER, 


: Seoretary. 








EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The total budget estimates of all branches at Sb thar a bn ei 
aclbeluding 32,89,000 as expenditure on amount to R1 not, : 
ee kee found possible to effect any substantial 


L. 0. PORTER, 4 
Secretary. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT’. 
This Department controls the Imperial expenditure under the following 
(49) Productive Irrigation Works ; 

(35) Protective Irrigation Works ; 

» (42) Major Irrigation Works—working expenses ; 

(48) Minor Irrigation Works ; 

and 
(45) Civil Works in charge of Public Works Officers, 
2. There is no question of any reduction being made under being ete 

heads of expenditure. On the =, we are constantly ting geo 


| expend more money on irrigation works, and we are endenYouring ts 
far as possible, 


8. In regard to Civil Works, after examining the demands we are are attempt- 
ing for next year to work down to a reduced grantof *R78°80 against an : 


Rach t for the current year of 
gente wie gn Frvintal Gov: 28716 38710 la and an ve penditare 
Asring the rad race ohC eam year of ROL 5 lakhs, 
_ Mts wo The P igen wg he ee eee 
new ‘ost. Office, are unable to 
develop their operations without calling for rag construction of further new 

and there may be special demands from the Education ucation Department 

for the construction of new schools and colleges, 

W. B. GORDON, 


economy. 


















_ above cannot be temporarily reduced in proportion to the decrease in earn 
_ without risk 6f railways being unprepared for the- increase in traffic 








B.D. MACLAGAN, | « 
Seoretary. 


RAILWAY DEPARTMENT—RAILWAY BOARD, _— | 


_ A reduction 4, oat eben ow lin dose: ion borne by work- 
Speen 


/5 : 
to gross receipts for 1911-12 as compared with 
that for the year 1910-11. “ te | 
Tt however, be ex lained that the i Se er ar te» ny 

= | 


; 0 

t-way, girders, and ro! stock of im types, and the Revenue 

- pose p Rake hag at erage ilway to deal with more trafic = 
and in a more expeditious manner. : 


; It follows that in years of bad trade the percen’ of worki 
to receipts must increase, as those which fall under ‘i first eed eclaaata 


_ while expenditure under the second head cannot be 
trade recovers, since improvements in Railway facilities and renewals — 
require time to carry into effect. \ 


4: 


atte 


es 


T. R, WYNNE, 
President, Railway Board. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUS®RY. 
- Economies proposed to be effected in 1912-13. 





ey of rald 
Staff. 


‘In the iisintiine the marine 
been investigated by a stron: Cnmunities under the easton of 
, Excellency the Naval Commander-in-Chief, Bast Indies. 
~ The wit df this Committee is now awaited by Government. 


M. H. 8. GROVER, 
Secretary. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. es ay 


* Prior to the assurance given by the Hon’ble the Finance Member the 
expenditure for which the Foreign Department are nsible had been sub- 
jected to close scrutiny with the result that during the past thrée years — 
reductions of recurring expenditure amounting to 24 have been effected; 
of this sum fakin represents a direct, saving to Indian revenues. It is prob- | 
able that further savings amounting to over } lakh will be effected in the next 
financial year. ; 


A. H. MoMAHON, 
Secretary. 






LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


The Legislative Department dors not control any subordinate Im 
Departments. No reduction in its present standard of : ree was rei 


_ possible as the work of the Department is increasing year by 


¢ W. H. ae sf 











GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. ssi 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. + es 





GS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA 
D FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND ore inte f 

_ UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, TO Tes 
_ 1009 (24 & 25 VIOT,, 0. 67, 55 & 56 VICT., 0.14, AND 9 EDW, VII, < ky a 





e 





PRESENT: tad 
Hon’ble Sir Guy Fixeerwoop Wirson, 4.0.L.2., K.0.B., K.0.M.@., Vice- — 

presiding, and 55 Members, of whom 49 were Additional Members, 
ae INDENTURED LABOUR. ae | 
The Hon'ble Mr, Gokhale: “Sir, I rise to move that on oa 








rs under contract of indenture, whether for employment at home or in 













: y 
fo work during the period for a fixed wage, which invariably is lower, a 
. per ae lower, than the wage to free labour around 
And sixthly, and lastly, and this to my mind is the worst feature of the 
they are placed under a special law, never explained to them before — ] 
2 Sty: yrhich is in s iangung eee do not understand, and 
imposes on them a criminal liability for the most trivial breaches of 
contract, in place of the civil liability which usually attaches to su 
Thus they are liable under this law to im ent with hard rich” 
may extend to two and in some cases to ~ months, not only for fraud, ne cas 
only for deception, but for negligence, for carelessness and—will the Council 
believe it ?—for even an impertinent word or gesture to the manager or his oyer- 





















seers. These, Sir, are the principal features of the system, and when it is vemem- — 
bered t the victims of the system—I can call them _b; 
a simple, ignorant, illiterate, resourceless people 
classes of this country and that they are induced to enter—or it would be 
more correct to say are entrapped into entering —into these agreements by the — 
unscrupulous representations of wily professional recruiters, who are pai 
somuch per head for the labour they supply and whose interest in. Eero 
ceases the moment they are handed to the emigration’ agents, no fair-minded 

man will, I think, hesitate to say that the system is a monstrdus system, 
iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained by force, nor will he, I 


think, demur to the statement that a $0 wholly opposed to mo 1 
sentiments of justice and humanity is a ve blot on the civili pe 
' of any country that tolerates it. the cil glance briefl 


i at 
origin and the hi of the system, and it will at once be struck b: threo dats 
which in arti fg a sufficient condemnation of the system. The first is, 
that this system of indentured labour came into existence to take the place of 
slave labour after the abolition of slavery. This is a fact admitted by ev AS 
body, and Lord Sanderson’s Committee, whose ego I have before me, put it 

in the very fore-front of its report. The second is that it is a system under 
whi the negro, only just then emancipated, scorned to come, but 

which sthe free people of this country were Pay And thirdly what 
is that the conscience of Government—-and by Government I mean ° 
Government of India and the Imperial Government —has been very ° 
iroughout about this question, as may be seen from various inquiries fm) 


time to time into the working of the system, its — ion for 
’s, and its reluctant resumption under pressure from planters. the first, and 
‘respects the most important, inquiry that was held was due tothe action 
¢ Parliament in England took at the very start in this matter. As Thaye 
nar peme the system came into existence about the year 1884, after 
very. ar] 


“eg tro 


an inquiry’ was ordered into 
























its tem: 


again owing to 
i In Mauri 
in 1837 on of 


referred, and was resumed in 1842, 


was, however, suspended again in 


a 0, suspended again in 
}, resumed in 1869, suspended once more in 1876 and was resumed in 1878. _ 
T am omitting the later suspensions and resumptions which were due fo 

tured labour not being temporarily required by the Colony. In Natal, # q 
system began in 1860, it was suspended in 1869 and was resumedyin 1 p bs 
or Assam, where the system was introduced in 1859, there were inqui ‘i 
held in 1861, 1868, 1881 and 1895. Ihave not included in this list the last 
_ inquiry ef 1906, because it was not undertaken to inquire into the abuses of the 
Hitcoe Now, Sir, these facts clearly show that the Government has been torn . ] 

Mrcaehott between two sets of considerations—-one, a natural feeling of 


sympathy for the material interests of the white planters, pos Sh ates 8 eam 
Ree Men trie atin ih me 
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« “Thave so far dealt with facts connected with this question that lie on 
‘the surface. I will ‘now deal in greater detail with the principal objections _ 
: the system, and I will then say a word about the arguments used in its favour _ : 

ed supporters. The principal objections to the system are ro five. 

a is naturally its utter inequity. Sir, whatever view one may take of the _ i 
oS into which these poor people are made to enter under the ‘system, to 
name of ‘fair contract’ is to misuse the English 
i very source. It is significant 
the professional recruiters who entrap 
‘The recruiters are admitted! , 














entice — 


I] 
Soar 


ct be called a fair contract, the two parties to 
ed ? How can it be a fair contract when one 
of ignorance and 





t ige of on : 
‘awa for te cl pti he pas : 
MW 8 P ion : 
ste ‘we have the Dekian. Agricul : “A 
mas ago legislation was i the ri 
ieee Gikeats land The theoi Ui andeckaaed eeu 
_ are ignorant and resourceless, do not stand on terms 
who are well to do and who possess k 
two such bee in ot neces ee 4 
it to look into such contracts carefully, to 
wt, fo the purpose, and then decide how far 
this is-the case where only civil liability ai contracts, 
how much more should that be the case where penal liability is thrown on one — 
yA res the weaker ape ped norwenger ? eee say that 
is system is altogether iniquitous. “The apologists system, however. 
urge that there are ateguaiila provided, to brads hardship and injustice | 
the emigrants when they go to their respective colonies; two such saf 
are specially mentioned ; one is that in colony there is an officer » 
as the Protector of Emigrants, specially to Jook after the interests of indentured | 
immigrants. And secondly, there are the Magistrates to give the protection of 
wa oavadrd . Man eateaeacde Katie on tenors aoe 
eir employers. Sir, these 00) L | on paper ; 
. i Tee both are found to be more or less. ; Pineshmneetsiey 
tectors and the Magistrates—are officers of the Colonial Governments, 
They belong to the same class to which the planters belong. They are gen 3 
one in sympathies and in interests with the planters ; and it is not in ordi é 
human nature that they should care to displease those with whom they haye to 
live, with whom they have to mix socially,—and all this for granting protection 
to the poor, ignorant people from a distant land, in whorn their interest is 
official. Sir, if the Council ‘has any doubt in the matter, let it turn to the 
dence that is contained in the second volume of the Sanderson Committee’s. 
Report. I invite the Council to go through the evidence of a Protector named 
Commander Coombes; I must also ask you to read the 
witness-who had once been a Protector, named Mr. Hill; 
through the evidence of a istrate from Mauritius, a gentleman ] 
Bateson. Commander Coombes was Protector of Immigrants in Trinidad in 
ict ome tise, en de 
nis side nearer home ; and Mr. Bateson was a Magistrate in Mauritius, e 
m Sa apne, Cctennster aceniis fe frankly a friend of the planters; he — 
es no secret of the fact that he is there nominally as a Protector of the — 
immigrants, but really to see that they do the work for which they are taken 
tothe colony. It comes out in the cross-examination of this le 
Hist ie'is himself a planter, and one can easily ace where hi 
be on account of his position as a planter. Of 
* that he himself does not employ indentured labour, 
much alive to the difficulties of the planters in that 
the word ‘we’ when he has occasion to speak 
explaining how he deals with coolies, who complai 
work, he says: ‘ We send for them, and we 









































































} ; ‘ 4d. V : : 
sack caste have occurred only in s few ingens, he v 
ean occur under the system constitutes a severe conde 
“Sir, my fourth objection to the system is the frightful 


"is inseparable from it. is a fact which has been eel 
















, that 
Ody. 


by the Government of India and by the Sanderson e 
26 | ittee, who deal with all other phases of the indenture question, 
prea | avoid making any recommendation as to how the frightful i 
inyo! in the system may be remedied. Under the law, ev hu | male 
indentured labourers must be accompanied by 40 females. Now very few 
respectable women can be to go these long distances ; our men themselves 
ee ny are , much less do the women. ‘The statutory number, thi 
fore, is made up by the recruiters, and, as admitted by the Government o: 
in one of their espatches to the Secretary of State, by including in it w , 
admittedly loose morals, with results in ‘the colonies which one had better leave 
to the imagination of the Council than describe. Sir, this frightful immorality has 
characterized the m from the very first. As Mr. Jenkins, who was after- 
wards first Agent General of Canada, said in 1870, ‘ the women are not ! 
for any special work, and they i are not taken there for 
” He also speaks of the immoral relations pe etd not only bétw 
f many of these women and the men for whom they ‘taken from this 1 
but also between them and some of the planters themselves and their ov ‘ 
“Tt is a shocking affair altogether, a considerable part of the popula 
of these colonies being practically illegitimate in its origin. ae 
__ “ My last objection to the system is that it is degrading to the le of 
“India from a national point of view. 1 do not think I need really ay wee 
on this aspect of the question. Wherever the system exists, there the Tndiaes 
/ are only known as coolies, no matter what their position may be. Now, Sir, 
© there are disabilities enough in all conscience attaching to our position in this 
country. And I ask, why must this additional brand be put upon our brow 
« before the rest of the civilized world ?, Tam sure, if only the Government will 
‘exercise a little imagination and realise our feeling in the matter, it will 
© the necessity of abolishing the system.as soon as possible. ; 

«TJ will now turn for a moment to the arguments which are usually adduced 
in favour of this system. Briefly they ave three. First of all it is said that 
without this system of indentured’ labour, the sugar and other industries 
in many of the colonies will cease to exist; the second ent is that, 
under the system of indenture, a certain number of Indians _ make 
remittances to this country and thas a certain amount of money is received 
here; and thirdly, that’ a number of these men, after completing their 
indenture, settle down in the colonies, become prosperous and attain 

a status which they could never attain in this country. Now, Sir, so 
far as the first argument is concerned, I may brush it aside at once ; it does not 
“concern us nor does it concern the Government of India, who are here to 

romote our interests. If the planters cannot carry on their sugar or other 
: ies without a continuance of this pernicious system, the sooner those 
industries cease to exist, the better. As regards the remittances made, or 
the amounts brought to this country by returned emigrants, considering that 
these people have been for five years under indenture, the serine are really 
of eal . The average savings brought to India are about R150 per hea¢ 
in a few cases, the amount may be higher, 8200 or so, but the average is ¢ 
50. “Now R150, saved in five years, eon ey Ma a year or R2-8 am 
is not very much after all. ‘The mill-hands in Bombay, ingtan 
‘much more than that. A. what about those who save hot 
e  etidiar esteh 3 Hel 





























































* ( Titi amaica . 
about which, er, under our rules I am precl from saying an: 
‘Then it exists in Fiji, a Crown colony in A es abe 2 eo 
8 of indentured labour to the Straits Settlements ; and last, there are four 
or Se ee eee in 
( ual supply to different colonies comes to a little less than 
in the case of Fiji; about 600 to Jamaica ; and nearly 8,000 to ‘rinidad; and 
about 2,200 to British Guiana. In Assam the whole labour force is about — 
800,000, of which the indentured labourers are now only about 20,000. Now — 
ee Assam first,—and here I would like to express my obligations to the 
“ eowmap Clark for his courtesy in having a note on the sub 
4 gi 












ip for me in his office, me up to date information on 
5, d that the Government have decided to stop the system of 
a Pt er aes es next fey ripeness Be on hae , 
i p in one of his speeches in East mm 
year, th dgetcms Pratl coats to-exit: in Las Probably the Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the De ent of Commerce and Industry will a a 
statement on the subject to-day. As the system will be discontin 2 
ic tagerang bed rapier Solr ers ym 2 that here. I_ 
wever, like to point out that the Committee, appointed in 1906, 
> pea tan | ede piprnaar reagan ieen re 9 ant 9 pants u 
They would have liked to stop it earlier, but they did not want to inconvenience 
the planters, and therefore they suggested an interval of five years. 
to that, the system should have been discontinued in 1911. And T- 
should like to know why it has been allowed to go on for two 
more. That is, however, comparatively a small matter. But, Sir, if the 
Goyerhment has decided to stop the system in Assam, where its worki 
can be watched under its own eyes, I cannot see why it should be 
to continue in the case of distant colonies, where there can be no such 
supervision. The position of those who urge the abolition of the 
becomes now all the stronger on account of the Government cont | 
its abolition in Assam. Bast | 
“hen, Sir, there is the question of re-indenture in three colonies—in N: 4 
to which indentured emigration has now been prohibited, in Mauritius, where — 
~ it has stopped of itself owing to economic causes, and in Fiji, where it is still — 
allowed to continue. his re-indenture is one of the most vicious parts of the — 
“system, because though a man may indenture himself at the start only for fi 
ears, by means of repeated re-indenture he could be kept in a state of r 
y - And this has become a most serious ion now in Nat 


the Government of the colony imposes an ann 
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and: ir, there is no do 

that the tax is nothing less than a diabolical device to drive the poor Inc 

either into ie akenes or else out of fen ys is, therefore, a thatter o 

‘utmost importance that the Government take the earliest 
to bring this miserable system of re-indenture toanend. I 

tthe Sanderson Committee has strongly recommended the stoppage of re- 





















One word more, Sir, and 1 will bring my remarks to a close. Sir, 
is a question which really throws a oe responsibility upon the Government. 
I am aware that the Government of India have from time to time taken 
up the position that they maintain an attitude of neutrality in this matter, 

they do not themselves encourage indentured emigration, but that if 
yple choose to accept certain terms and go, it is not for them to in’ “e 
Twila only ask the pcg es el ah, rpc = aititude | 
which the Government have in re to the peasantry o' country, 
‘in legislating on lines to which I have already referred. Ido not think 
that the Government can absolve themselves from their responsibility in 
my this manner, In the first place, the recruiters are granted licenses — 
. to recruit by District Magistrates. That, in itself, imposes a i 
yy the Government, because, by granting licenses to these persons, the» 

Keabaciniheck make themselves to a certain extent responsible for the represc : 

tions by which these men secure recruits. Then the Magistrates, before whom _ 
‘the poor emigrants are taken and made to enter into agreements, are the» 
servants of Government. ‘The third and last point is that, though the fact 

~ about: — nature of the contract has been carefully kept out of all agree- — 

ese years, the Government have so far taken no steps whatever to 

I would like to know from the Hon’ble Member, when he rises to 

reply, why this has ha and how the Government explain their inaction in 
se ag Ifa iability is not pug anid eg ye T shall gladly with- 
ww the greater part of my objection to eK are prepared to 
abolish the penal nature of the contract under which these la! ta to work, 

the rest would be comparatively a very simple question, and I shall not press 

this* motion to a division ; but, as I understan ee ty ele are the very — 

essence of the system ; without them the system cannot worked, If penal — 
liability is thus indispensable, I ask why the Government have not taken steps 
all these years to see to it that this nature of the contract is explained to the emi- 
grants before they enter into their agreements? Sir, this is really a most serious 
question, for whatever the Government may say, asa matter of fact, eee 
in the country believes that without the countenance of Government, the 
system could not have gone onso long. India is the only country which supplies 
bed thts hin: egradatow? the geaienes af one jachla, Sea 
out for thi tion conscience our peo} un Be 
alee too long, i now waking upto the enormity a this question, and T have 

- no doubt “that it will not rest till it has asserted itself. And I ask the 

Government not to make the mistake of ignoring a sentiment that is dear to 
us, namely, the sentiment of our oeltsepiek: 

_ differences between the Government and the. 

_ nal administration of this country; but those are matters which stand on 

- different footing. Outside the country, the Goyernment of India must stand. 

for us onevery occasion ; must stand up for our dignity, for our honour, 
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ie principles on which 
it pee was an outrage upon 
Sir, that this maak indentured labour, so graphi- 
the Mover, is an outrage upon here yeh Apart from this 
this practice ,is permitted? Would our labourers 
this practice ? I say, no. Without being charged 
know something about Indian labour. I was a 
mer ; Commission in 1908, and in that capacity I went round 

ee aba 7, colleagues Se yg India to see for ourselves at first hand the 

-conditi labour, their habits, their ideas, and about their home life and 
__ theirwork. We were at work on this special mission practically every day for 

six or seven hours for seven months; and what did we see ? : of 

starving, exhausted, servile workmen, we saw independent, healthy, well-paid 
workmen. The result of the deliberations of Factory Commission are, 
recorded in the report issued in 1908, and with your permission, Sir, Twill 
read a few-lines from the same. On page 19 the Commission says :— 






























esis ition of the operative has been greatly strengthened by the fact that the vo 
pe tagtory our talostnatty and ig Af inadequate, and there is, and has been, the 

keenest. competition among empl to secure a full labour supply. These two 1 
causes—the independence of the Indian labourer, owing to the fact that he possesses : 
and congenial means of earning a livelihood, and the deficient labour supply —govertf the whol 
. Then further it goes on to say— 

“We have also been impressed with the fact that employers are greatl s 
concede ly all reasonable demands made by their workers, and, even whale , 
are to treat them as proposals whioh itis deiable to accede to, if posal 
nervousness is ently displayed by employers of labour as to the effect even of trivial 
opened fous spyens to be’ based ono Ravwloigheiay se opervtems eae 

10" 10 a on OW! ie ves are in 
Babs mesions ofthe Ducato - bj 

“This is the deliberate opinion of the Commission, expressed after due + 
: and seyen months of hard work. Well, Sir, this is the position of dur 
_ Tgdian labour, and in spite of that the Government of India felt itself justified 

interfere, and in this Council brought forward the Bill and carried it through, 
-legalising a maximum of twelve hours for these workmen; and we have to 
remember that these workmen are free men, free agents, and if the work in the 
factory was not congenial to them or they find it distasteful, they were quite 

at liberty to leave the work and go away elsewhere. Then, why sho 
_ allow this recruitment, which, according to the description of the Mover, and 
jing to all the facts that we know, is nothing more, nothing less, than 
fical slavery ? It has been said and mentioned also by the Mover of this 
lution that if the penal contract was not allowed, the labourers would not 
et the work and the colonies would not employ them. My reply is *so much 
» better for India and for the labourers themselves. India can provide work” 
all these labourers that are going there, and for more than Then he — 
aid 1 hey are better paid. They are a shilling a day or Ks. 22 a— 
1 (Mr. Go Ww. bee overape 12 a month). | Factory 
sie on 22—* That ordinary hands i 
it cate Shon $0 18 rupecs, head spinners from 
nfs up to Rs. 16, and weavers from Rs, 18 to Rs. 35 a month 
[ esen India against 
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to 






















. n e % that sr f 2 
amount, if capitalised at'only ¢ cent. per annu 
Picea ib tapes for us. Tinta or wer uch a la 

for the foreign nation, certainly, if need be, it can provide food - 
that are going to our colonies. Mr. Gokhale has also said 
e question of hard work to these labourers, but it is a. « 
=, Restle When we find nations all over the world pointing out a fi 
to as the only country in the world where this ical slavery of 
men is tolerated, it boils our blood, if I may be permitted to use the senten: 
“ Sir, I would only mention this i conclusion, that it isan irony of fat 
that we in this Council should have any occasion to a) the Government of _ 
India, and through the Government of India the British nation, to abolish this 
— very —a nation which has, as I have said, spent millions and : 
- in the past, “sa a‘nation that isting | willing to risk the prosperity, the ; 
hardship to the poor, and the very defence of the country, rather than interfere 
with the freedom of the coal miners by legalizing them to work and be reason- __ 
able. Six, I think the time has come when the Government of India 
accept this proposition, and do away with the practice.” el 
The Fonte cides ae = Ri have age inted to =~ : 
Council for a ial purpose which, wi e passing ,of the Co-operative 
Oredit Societies “Act, has now been fulfilled; soI feel that some justification — 
is due, for my intervening in the debate to-day, That justification is that ~ — 
T was a member of the Committee which sat, less than three years ago ~~ 
now, to consider the case of the subject of emigration to Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates. My interest in the subject of over-seas emigra- 
tion did not begin with the constitution of that Committee, nor did it end 
with its dissolution. In the year 1905, Iwas on special duty inquiring’ into 
scarcity of labour, and in the course of that inquiry visited a Hee, number of 
emigration depots in Bengal and the United Provinces. In subsequent years, _ 
during the course of my tours as Registrar of Co-operative Societies, I” have 
seized every opportunity which availed itself of visitmg those depéts again, and 
T have talked to the coolies assembled there both those who were going to the 
colonies for the first time and those who had been there before. Phe Hon'ble 
Mr. Gokhale made a very passing allusion to the Committee which sat in 1909. 
I think it should be known that that Committee made very careful inquiries 
into this particular system of indentures. Among its members were Sir pen 
LaTouche, who is well known as being one of the most sympathetic Lieutenamit- 
Governors who has ever ruled an ian Province, and Sir ~ Scott 
Rohertson, a Liberal Member of Parliament, who was not the least inclined, 
when Gat Committee began its sittings, to the system of indenturesin a 
favourable light. The Committee er 71 days, ant Sxamined 83 witnesses. 
Every opportunity was given to the opponents’ indentured labour to 
versa, forward a Sart hyo 8 aoe a aye so, far as to 
y the expenses r. Ri t irman of the Workingmen’s 
ton of Tinidad, to go over to England to give evidence on the } 
The view put forward by these gentlemen was that Indian emigration should 
be discouraged on the d of the competition with native West : 
labour. The Hon’ble Mr. ©. P. David, a Member of the 
of Trinidad, and Mr. Summerbell, a Labour Member of the 
ment, also put forward a similar view. ‘There was also an Association 
the People’s Association of British Guiana, which put forward the same 
With these exceptions, no voice was raised before the Committee against 
system of indentured emigration. On the other hand, there was a y 
Me er Her who aro nately jecjalioal eam amie ieee saa 
, who are y ere 
man, Governors of Peoviies tt ot 
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Over y blished l n, some of them 
had retired and given the greater part of Their subsequent career to 
‘on ¢ questions, such as Lord formerly Sir Arthur 
Sir Charles Bruce, and there were also Sir John Anderson, and 
Olivier; the present Governor of Jamaica. Besides these gentlmen, 

ae 5 
co ; nd s 










ae aia There were also some well-known men. One was Si Rupert 
< ee, who was specially sent out by the Colonial Office to the, West Tndi i 0 
into the ce of yellow fever, and he made special inquiries, 
hile there, into the condition of the Indian indentured labourer. There was — 
also a gentlemen named Mr. Alleyne Ireland, an American publicist who had 
spent Bremicr Fart of his life in inquiries into political, social and éeonomic 
q — naw ppc fig ce — 
: concerning this says, ‘ there is a general concurrence o opinion 
“the sytem as actually chor so far from oacite any depressing ore ee 
influence on the Indian, has in fact enco the growth of ingeneeientes esa 
* and it says also that the general effect of the bulk of evidenpoge't 
become 


i 


&e 


Sse te : 
was to show the excellence of the arrangements made for the immigrants* and 
the prosperity to which the majority attained after they had » , 

- citizens.’ : 

Phe Hon’ble 













l such as Trinitlad, British Guiana and Fiji—these are the only three 
_ which now a number—the legal and administrative arrangements 
~ . made for the benefit of immigrants are very complete. reser 
o there is a oS Sremenrin an AgeatsGencedl wi is assisted by medi 
by a staff whi consists of 4 Inspectors in British Guiana, 3 in> 
ications are very difficult. Now it is 
: of the Protector and this considerable staff to look after the immi- 
grant po ion, Whether indentured or unindentured ; and it is in pursuance 
__ of those duties that they are constantly visiting the plantations to see that the 
immigrants are properly housed and treated an the wages to which 
‘~~ are entitled, There is also a special provision in the law for a man who 
‘to leave the estate to make a complaint. ‘Temperaments vary, and some officials 
>, Bre more sy: 


















and 5 in Fiji, where commun 











i sw: eee eae a 
which may be more or less sentimental, but it is quite certain 
y s : , 1 


ese ¢ have in fact been pointed out by the Committee, and they are at 
ent under the consideration of _ Pega Prac concerned. That 
we not considered very scrious e most concerned ‘can perha 

fated the fact which I pac ir en of the Protector of 
is, | ittu, that last year no less than 475 coolies who had alread: 
colonies re-indentured themsel 








under which they work.” — eck 





* ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale: “Including the penal nature of th 
Hh contract’® * Nae 
aa - he Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle: “Of course, they know something 


about the penal nature of the contract : it has not done them any damage.” _— 
ek - The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale: “It is not in the agreement.” ac 
tas e Hon'ble Mr. Fremantle: “They know perfectly well, I maintain, 
; the condifions under which they are going. do not say that for all the would-be 
emigrants recruited, but it is true for very large number of them which = 
4 comes from the main recruiting districts such as those which I have stated. But 
* surely, as the Committee state in paragraph 100 of their report, the system 
ie * must, like other systems, be judged by its results, and as to its results, I submit 
“there is very little room for doubt. “The statistics we find in the report will ; 
Y prove certain facts, such as that Indians in British Guiana own property , . 
' = averaging arti head for each man, woman and child in the community; 
. © “that in Trinidad in 14 ci 70,000 acres of Crown lands have been ee rey 
* “the Indians; that in Fiji between the years 1898 and 1908 the‘dan sae oe 
“by Indians, whether on leasehold or freehold terms, increased from 6,600 _ 
acres ‘to 46,000 acres. 46,000 acres would be 17 acres per head for Pets 
% man, ‘woman and child in the free community of Fiji, AndI think that 
: Indians now in the colonies have some right to be heard on the subject. I~. 
i do not know how far the Hon’ble Mover has consulted them, but two gentlemen. 
gavé evidence before the Committee—two young Indians,—their names 
f were Mr. Francis Edward Muhammad Hussain and Mn 
| Fitzpatrick. They were themselves the sons of indentured immigrants 
who had gone to the colonies under this digrading ‘system which the 
{ Hon'ble Mover has painted to us. They were born and educated in the 
F 
i 

















colonies and had come to England at that time for the pur being 
called to the Bar. These iar Waeliaibel although they an ot certain 
defects, as they appeared to them, in the system of indentures, were emphatic 
q in their approval of the continuance of emigration of Indians. Mr. Hussain, 
pew for instance, says of the indentured coolie, ‘I think they are very well 
treated,’ and when asked whether the mass of the coolies, after having served 
k their indenture, are prosperous, he replied, ‘The prosperity of the colony — 
+a itself is evidence of that.’ And Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was specially appointed as 
the representative of the Indian community to give evidence or 
Committee, said clearly that the community he oe rao are in fayour 
the continuance of emigration. He further stated in his memorial which he 
submitted to the Committee as follows: ‘ The East Indians, after their term | 
indenture, have proved themselves to be desirable colonists. As i 
they have aided materially in the deve ent of the colonies ; 
— Crown lands, and have 
re e cane-farming, ae 
eg dependent for vegetables, &e. They become skilled labourers and are em: 
the local road boards, municipalities, railways, etc. ‘They and their descen¢ 


become proprietors, merchants, shi contractors, ete., 
whom are most loyal and patriotic, thus ing an important factor in | 
colony.” . 


_ “Now, I submit, this hardly fits in with the Hon’ble the Mover’s 
tion of the Indian in the colonies as ‘always a coolie.’ The Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey has stated in his remarks that there can be no 
coolies to go to the colonies when have such excellent o: 1 
Well, he claimed to be of some authority on the 
I think, Imay claim the same, A 


money, almost invariably required for marri expénses, 
spe zamindar es fy the loan be ens contingency which 


so ag ~ The consideration varies with> the 


é “ thi posit ly bees" ee hundred or eae 
rupees. man in m receives p 
juce, gaeailensciedt by contributions from his anal which are cotivert 
Ae market rte and adel the penal AES 
Fy att work 1 rend tn the Statesman about a class of serf- 
Giridih who in return for a loan of from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 pra 
pat themselyes into servitude. It is said, indeed, th: 
becomes hereditary, son taking over the burden of his fi 
Well, that is some indication of the position to which tagie' 3 
_ labourers, with their Sear numbering some 46 millions in this Ti 
‘Empire, may fall, and I think that a class of men who are exposed to such 
conditions and who are liable to fall into a state of 


will hardly object to a five years’ indentureship and to a to 


come siand I think that they will not thank the Hon’ble Gokhale for the 
ie which he is how making to cut away the ladder to becoming proprietors 
“of self-respecting citizens of the Empire.” 
The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi: “Sir, I have listened with the 
closest attention to the speech which has just been delivered by the Hon'ble — 
Mr. Fremantle, and 1 confess that, in spite of the close attention which I have 


been able to give to it, the Hon'ble gentleman has failed to convince me that | — 


west ae aie by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale is not the correct one. The 

Gakhals gave a graphic description of the circumstances under 
which these contracts of indentured labour are entered into. He described the 

| he tctenps S saernenge Ba all the tricks pla played peter 

cob ncn these coolies, on the other. He pointed out that 

a ee po hgh variety the coolies, and some of 

oe il to the validity of the contract are ee 
a he Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle did not me facts 


as 
d by Mr. Gokhale. In fact, as I understood him, h seers rn 


laws under which these coolies have, after theix 


ay 





















Fremantle™ po' ul 

9 the ihterests these sales: Fae m sy a 
"the very ity of appointing these } ows ere 1 

against which seotuntiank is needed, That is to say, there are causes a 
Sy se ee existing in these colonies which necessitated the appointment of 
these Protectors in order to prevent the coolies who go to the colonies from being 
maltreated. But the point of the argument of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale was 
that the evidence of one of these Protectors showed that they were Protectors rather 
of the interests of the planters than of those of the coolies who had to work under 
these hard. circumstances. Well, Sir, the evidence of that Protector, some 
portions of which were read out by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, remains uncon-' ~ 
troyerted, and the Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle in his speech has not referred to 
anything which can take away from the weight of that evidence and render *— 
the statements put forward by that witness and by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
| here to-day as statements not worthy of consideration—aye special considera- 
tion—of this Council. , ; 

“Sir, when discussing the provisions of the Hon’ble Mr. Basu’s ui 
Marriage Bill, the other day, the Hon’blethe Home M _— out that the 
Goyernment of Tudia does not feel itself justified in undertaking legislation 
unless two conditions exist—one that there is, on the part of the Indian. people 
in thepaguntry, an almost unanimous demand for undertaking that legato, i 
and the other is that the circumstances resulting from a given state if things ] 
constitute an outrage upon humanity. Well, the second argument has 
been referred to by the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas Thackersey: So far as 
condition precedent to undertaking legislation nye to by the Hon’ble» 
the Home Member is concerned, I only mention that so far as the Indian 
people in this country are concerned, there is a complete unanimity of opinion 
in support of the demand which has been made by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
in his speech to-day. " 

“Only yesterday at the meeting of the All-India Moslem League held in’ 
the local Town Hall a Resolution was unanimously adopted urging upon the 
Government the necessity of stopping indentured labour. So far as the 
Muhammadan community is concerned, therefore, the fact that the Resolu- : 
tion was unanimously adopted by the loom a its anniversary is, in itself, 
conclusive evidence of the fact that the M: madan community demands — 
that the recommendation put forward by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale in his 
Resolution moved to-day qrould be accepted by Government, And, so far as 2 
the Hindu community is concerned, not only has the National Co adopted = 
this Resolution, but the Hindu ropresentatives present here in Connell are, 
I believe, absolutely unanimous in this demand. ‘Therefore, I submit that tl 
two conditions laid down by the Hon’ble the Home Member in reference | 
legislation of this kind being there, the Government of India ought to ace 
the ean catia Ponape peas put forward “3 the apc Mr. Gokh 
in his Resolution ; an ve pleasure in giving my hearty supy 
to that Resolution.” + we coast Tinlad 
The Hon'ble Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis : “1 have great 
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i He has desvribed in rather 
“ist ta 


pail 00 no ~ *Freompsit i 


iy been 
inthe aon, anh wan ct Ss 
é legrading influence upon the ete concern Bie 
1 that iy a porte Mager aarti wy eee sae 
is sys may say at once that he st : 

rant emer in this mate We may concede all faned 
; we may even hold with him that what the ‘ble Mr. Ge hes 
tibed is not correct. ‘he question still show does this i 
system affect the country at large? Has it a debasing and 


upon. «gis in the estimation of the outside natio 
peo le who receive these coolies towards India as a_ 


























influence 
attitude of those 
Tthink the Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle must admit that on account 
= las fallen in the estimation of the civilised world. The: 
the Nae nbom question that centres around this Resolution is 
mh Hilonat eclrceras system does not vitally affect our national honour, our 
respect, in fact, our national existence as an integral part 
¥ ore B British Empire. I submit, Sir, that this is the question which: ae. 
} s to take into consideration and the Government has to consider. ‘ 
AD like that of the Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle’s if delivered some ~ 
ten ago might have passed unchallenged. Much water has flowed since 
then the bridge. There has been rude awakeni of our national | 
_ €onseiousness. We feel, Sir, that we have taken things * down. We 
~ donot blame any one for this state of things. We have wed things 
to in this way ; we have not asserted our ‘ity to be treated like other 
_pivilieed nations. But times have changed, we now ask why 
_ alone among all the countries of the world, should be subjected to this indignity. 
We urge, Sir, that the system of indentured labour be abolished at once, 
_ We are all familiar, how in Natal, for instance, the best and most cultured of ra 
Indians are treated as coolies. Why is that? The simple reason is that South | 
Africa has come into contact with India in the shape of coolie labour, and she ~~” 
: knows India as a vast recruiting ground of menial labour, and therefore 
: goes from India is naturally looked down on as a coolie, and no better 
ecepeghckag Similarly, women who first went to Burma from the East 
erent © ibe. be pea of ill-fame, and were called Coringa women — 


OT rete they came. Even now women of ill-fame, no matter _ 
i ppt “the Fawt :Conat they come, ‘aro still .called.. Conings:iegmnaie 
bs ene Sa tee elann tt ge ee ene 
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by Pit ad POSEN ; 
0 at once ‘9, Pro ibit th’ gration. I don’t care ou 
the merits or demerits of the present system. I know several cases } 
ple were inveigled by recruiters to go to a foreign by 
as a land flowing with milk and honey. I shall only say thi 
vicious in itself, stunting the moral growth of the people concerned, 
should not be prostituted to promote the industries of a few. Leaying all 
questions aside, we have got this broad fact, that this question strikes at 
of. national self-respect, our national honour, and national existence. 
the Government of India that in a matter of this kind they 
yun counter to the sentiment of the people at large. On this question, 
classes of people are unanimous, and I submit that the Government 
with them in repealing the Emigration Act. I do not wish to say mi 
ly support the Resolution moved by the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale.” eit 
or. Hon’ble Mr. Mazharnl Haque : “Sir, in 1910, when Lord 
was presiding over the deliberations of this Council, I had the honour to lay my 
: _vViews about indentured labour. Then I said : ee 
bers _ “he whole system of indentured labour is vicious in age ; it brutalises the emp] ; Se 
it demoralises the employed. It perpetrates the worst form slavery in the gnise py al 5 
contract ; it is bad in its inception, inhuman in its working and mischievous in its results, 
he and ph be done away with without any further delay’ ‘ 
ek © “wo years ago these were my views, I hold these views now and abide a 
-« bythem. Sir, I condemn indentured labour on the higher ground of the 
_- »* freedom of man. God created man free, and this divine right has been taken — 
away by human laws. Labour should be free as man should be free in con- a 
scienceand in action. My Hon’ble friend, Mr, Shafi, has brought to the notice 
of this Council the fact that the people of India are unanimous on this subject. 
He has reminded it that only yes y the great organisation of the Muham- 
madans of India, the All-India Moslem League, passed unanimously a Resolu- 
tion in favour of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s Resolution. I believe my Hindu 
brethren are also unanimous. Then what is in the way of the Government 
which prevents them from ec ee Resolution ? Sir, we are helpless in 
the matter. You, the members of the British Government, are the trustees of 
our name, of our dignity and of our honour; and I es gee to you, all 
Englishmen in India, to come and help usin this matter and try to saye our 
honour in the eyes of the nations. The people of India feel very keenly about 
it. They think that they are Siaeneal te the eyes of other countries inas-— 
much as India is the only country, as the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has reminded 
this Council, which supplies indentured labour. It is certainly nothing else 
buta very bad form of slavery. Sir, I invite the Council to help us and accept 
the Resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale.” ; 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar: “Sir, I will speak a few words to 
show that the sentiment is general in this country, that the system of the 
. recruitment of indentured labourers in India is degrading and against the 
ae principal dictates of humanity. Sir, I do not wish to repeat, after the e 
graphic description which my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has gi 
circumstances in which such labour is recruited and the state of things wh 
exists in the countries to which these indentured labourers are sent. I 
wish to say anything on that aapen See We are indeed told it 
gentleman—by an Hon’ble Member who occupied a position of auth 
(because he was a member of the Sanderson Committee of 1908)—that t 
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oe maby he sensing te ae ty akon tae ‘nee 
| rel : , assuming, for j of | ent, i 
Sea ae svapiehipe wank have been ted out by witnesses—and i 
Bes vyegard to them I might remark that no decisive reply. 
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emig ants against ng 

elessly or oppressively dealt 
t of these objects has 


been 


eiaic® pereons to indenture, It is his profe: 
as man 8, men and women, as h 
ta ete Told. of them oftener by fo’ 
ils, oneg a man is caughi id o 
t. In that depdt he is kept st ; 

, until he is taken before the Magi in that place. But he 
uring all the time under the control of the recruiter and his agents 
is extremely difficult for him to get out of that control even when 

wishes to do so. I have on more than one occasion tried 

of these unfortunate persons who had been taken to these 
in Allahabad, I attempted, either directly or through some 

friends, to render some assistance to the coolies who had been taken ‘to tl 

depdt and who were not able to come out of it when they wanted to do so. 

I was foiled in the attempt. On one occasion I was nearly charged with — 

having trespassed into the depdt, though I had taken care to have a sub-inspec- — 

tor of police and an Honorary Magistrate with me.’ On another occasion 

Thad secured a writ from the Joint i for some persons to g 

into the depot; but I was even then baffled in my attempt, becaus 

the system is so practised and kept up that it is impossible for aman 

who is an outsider to find out where the person who is unwilling to go is. 

‘Eyen when you can gain admission into a depdt, you ask for a in person, — 

and a certain person is brought before you who is said to be that 

You have often no means to find out whether the a 

before you or not. Then there is another reason why. k 

to the depdt find it extremely difficult to come out of it. They are giyen so 

Gasosd by the vhceuliar a ineck Gisic Rcsemames satel at they want to gé 

‘oa erie yee roontebeer aera They are seldom in a position to 

while they are shut up in the depot. The other day in Calcutta, a Ma 

gentleman having heard that some of those who were going to be sh 

a certain colony were in such an unfortunate plight, offered to pay R) 

for every person who was not willing to go and who wished to p 

his release. But he was not able to get the n i and 

bear the sorrow of seeing, or at least believ’ 

and sisters had to go out of their cow i 

recruiters often practise a great , 

war Samachar of Bombay of the 9th 

ladies of respectable families 

relation got into a cony 


place which they named. 


a recruiting agents there, took 


P restraint, subjected to mue 
heen thus oifiniently | aeseeen _ say 


put them into the emigration de 
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Seite : 
requirements of the 8 
recruitment is hedged in with 
$0) licensed by 
nts appointed by the Indian Government at each 
tion is lawful. The terms which the recruiter is au’ 
submitted to the Protector, who tersigns a written or ‘ 
recruiter is permitted to give only a true nt to the 
he invites to emigrate. Hon’ble Mr. 
question whether the coolie knows about Boge 
"true there is not a requirement in the Act that the terms of the contra 
contain the fact that if he does not carry out his contract or commi 
offences I have mentioned, then he is to incur impri + or fine. 
so; it is not made clear in the contract. It is a on which I 
have inquiry made. I think there isa great deal in the contention that - 
he ought to know exactly what he isin for, not oniy the actual requirements 
work, and so on, but that he should know the exact terms of the 
at th : : A 


nhl 


ss 


Aiea bageivon in the colony he is not really free until he has paid off hi hee 


the coolie; therefore, when he engages himself to do work, expects, as a eh 
something will happen to him if he does not do it, Then I should like. 

to point out another thing. The assumption is that when a man entersintoa 

contract, he means to carry out the contract. The Hon’ble Mr. Go! Pais 

assumption is that he does not understand the contract properly, 

en eae ae Tar eee hi 
should suffer a penalty for broaking it. I do not think is a fair 

of looking at it at all. The coolie has signed a contract of which 

have been most carefully explained to him, it i 

suppose he has that he has to 

ee oe Scones: and if he refuses, he a‘ 

rs al 





‘ mepmtsipeslins I may point out, a 
in this country, and a minimum 
: are appointed who are empowered to 
ion of emigrants, to enquire into complaints 
The Protector may cancel the ema pee 
e 
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_ higher type of ci jon, and in re pete manner 
ieve 


safely be said,’ they write,‘ 
purrences at times now ccunnte; Gil 
it benefit not only of the u 


jority of emigrants undoubtedly prospered, that 
by Gemaat of India Lecce ae 

relinquishing to this end the attitude which they have hith 
astrict neutrality. The Committee r unhesitatingly 

sh is still at times advanced, that the system of indentured lab 
affects emigrants to British Colonies, partakes of the nature of slavery. 
expressed the opinion, after examining the best and most authoritative ev; 
that they could obtain, that whatever abuses might have existed in the 
no such charge can be substantiated the as it at presen 
and as it has been in practice during the last twenty or thirty years. 

“They considered that the restrictions placed - 
not in their practical operation excessive. ‘They noted that the ns as 
arrest if a coolie is found without the passes which he has to use when he leaves 
the plantation seemed to be excessive and unnecessary, but they saidon the whole 
that in actual practice*they found that these provisions were not abused, Th 
point out that outside the terms of the contiiet, the principal conditions « 
which have been twice explained to the coolie be i p 
for all purposes a free man whose rights are ca watched “over and 
~ meng by a special stuff of Government officials. Of course much must 

pend on the eiliciency and rectitude of the Government officials, but as the 

Committee say, the system must in the last resort be judged by its results, and 
in et a before them they found a apethe 1 RO of opinion that 
80 m exercising any depressing or debasing influence on the emigrant, — 
it-in fact encourages in him the growth of an Fad lence of character, — 
‘herevis an impressive ans, eg the evidence of Sir Charles Bruce, who was 
Governor of British Guiana, when Surgeon-Major Comins, then Protector of — 
Emigrants in Calcutta, came to visit the colony on a tour of inspection, He 
quoted the following words which Surgeon-Major Comins had-used:— 

‘No one,’ he said, ‘who knows the Indian coolie can fail to be struck by the J 
difference between the coolie in India and his children born in the colony.’ mabey 
‘Whatever be the cause, whether change of climate, better food, easy } 


times, more 
duties or position, the influence of travel, or freedom from the narrowness of cnt eae, 2 


the result is very it. The children born in the oy. of Indian parents 
‘and intelligence are so mu 

to their parents that it is difficult to believe they belong to the same family. The 

young men are stronger and better looking, and are able to turn their band to a 

‘moment's notice, with a smartness and knowledge of the world which would 

their grandparents in India; while the girls and young women havea bea 

Tarely seen in public in India many having all the ce of good bi 

caaatiy associated only with families of the Thood. The rs 

Tere them to work, lead « happy life, free from : whi 

‘before they had reached their prime.’ est ne ois 

“In the same way another witness, 


f bevidi Trinidad—and a missionary I 


biassed view in this matter— 


a better and more independent 


in the face of such evidence it cann 
u _ 34 rahi aang pean 





sano time ii peneatly "rue that the sound? working ¢ 
series of safeguards, and there are openings 
ae eerie T will not deny that, and it is not s' to. , 
ne Hon'ble Gokhale and other speakers haye called attention ri 
arse of the debate to certain points referred to in the evidence before 
) ‘The first of these is the question of Protectors and 
‘The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale considers, I think, that these officers do not carry 
\eir duties as efficiently as they t to. He went a little further and 
eg ert 0ee oer inclin pebedk: pave 26 than the 
. wer. The most serious complaints contained in the ev: before the 
mn Committee under this head were in connection with Sie as me 
er of the Trinidad Legislative Council, the Hon'ble Mr. C. P. David, 
ve evidence before the Committee, complained that the opie : 
10 “pate with the Indians; that he lived in the town at some distance 
from the estates; and that inspection was not as Sapreuigh os 3¢ cote tad A 
Simil ly, Mr Fitzpatrick of Trinidad, who Seah § Waren inte Say 
munity, os evidence somewhat np eciubgsen e On the other 
istrate, who was in colony for ve 
Seateilg’. odors and said that the Protectors were BS he oe i 
Tndians,who came to them about any troubles however pes The — 
Fi ip se cae idence Dro forward i 
's views were n in the evidence ce 
A is aoobe X sages a cand watching. There was 
tt ceationed by Bi Sect casa ia tuoneclen shh a eae 
inte Seong in Mauritius, But ion en i ae 
ii is sue ves a ‘coolie brought pagan sein rings os 
3¢ the coolie could not state his case efficient 
, he was as Magistrate entitled to 
mitt ee nent p0 ate Gaia oy we Mr a 
00 narrow a view of his duties, ihe have 
‘efforts geet eee 





ik everybody will be glad that the Committee has recom 
colonies in question should hold an inquiry into the ma 
Dees Wikies ie ween acs in Ge Seema 
convictions. atever the ions | in distri 
certain proportion of men are ted, who are not fitted for ag ricul 
work, or who are idlers with no intention of working except under c 
These men swell the list of prosecutions and often come before the Cour 
and again. The imitation of the area of recruiting magnet | 
mittee should make for the elimination of this factor. Sect 
order to t an employer encour oo eee bow 
_ abscond when work is isto aol inn pay them their 
is compelled to prefer a charge opin any deserter within 15 days of 
offence ; and an absence for three full days without leave constitutes desertion, 
The Indian labourer is not fond of continuous work, and it is that this 
fact would account for a good many of the prosecutions. it the case for 
inquiry is strengthened by the general tenor o: evidence which shows 
that, 10 the best ma estates, iti ‘ 
to. Itis very desirable, I think, that the ing 
is greatly to be hoped that the Colonial Gov 
matter and that 


with defects which they considered to exist either in the laws in the colonies or 
in the arrangements for recruiting in this country. ‘Those recommendations — 
have been considered by the Government of India and we are now in 
ence on the subject with the Secretary of State. I, therefore, , 
any definite statement about them, but I think I may say this much, that the 
Government of India are, generally TRE 


, in t with ere ps 
majority of the recommendations ne of the md8t important of the 
matters dealt with is the i i i dle 
Mr. Gokhale referred. Now question that re-indentures stand on — 
an entirely different footing to indentures. The indenture is eepeeris 
in the interests of the employer as ensuring him some for the cost of 
the passage of the labourer whom he has imported from a great distance, 

necessary in the interests of the labourer because it ensures him wae 

ors housing, and so on, when he arrives in a new and ‘ 
Neither of these ents can be brought forward in defence of re-inden‘ 
When a coolie has finished his first indenture he has discharged his 

to the employer in 

Geli tatelt bo oxqaiaed bo hs 

protection. This matter, again, is o: 

the others with the Secretary of 
_ about it ; but undoubtedly there is 
- the Committee that in all’ colonies where 
of Bontracts of re-indenture should — 





good - ; but I am inclined to think that the Hon'ble 3 
view has been perhaps to0 much influonced Py ® in the Government of 
India’s despatch of* 877—that is, a despatch written now 85 years ago. Much 

care has been taken since to improve matters and to procure a better 

us s of women emigrant ; and special ions are on : 

. to prevent wives emigrating as a means of leaving their E : 
« Well, Sir, I have already referred to the evidence which shows that 
go to the colonies emigration has resulted in a growth 

seppreeess in their physique and morale. 
going. In 1910, neviny, Og a 

1,000, from Jamaica £2,344, from 

£9,252. ir remittances during the 


535; from Jumaica and Mauritius 
, respectively ; i i . It is sear 
that they could ve done as well if they had area 
do 
distant! 


coe in excess of the women, aivage being 


ible sta: 
“if the Hon'ble Member’s Resolution were adopted, 
it will be possible for coolies to go from this country to 
ed to the Council the obligations of the 
to n if the coolies 





















Td. ‘held thas 
of Indi 
5 hich had hitherto beente 
pica st copepaehene 
ion of the po i the coun 
tated them, that any amount of em 
could not have more than an infini j 
on, They objected on the grounds of ich a 
And active interposition of Government in such a matter would be ikely to 
have on the minds of the le and on the difficulty and em nent in 
which Government areal. Pesce involved by undertaking Je 
, oor the colonies on the one hand and towards the emigrants on the othe 
y it would be practically impossible for it to discharge in a sati 
manner, They, therefore, proposed to maintain’ the pol} i 
; it, may best be described as one of seeing fair play ) 
commercial transaction and of acting as protector to the weak and ign f 
'__ order to ensure that in the bargain which they have freely made with 
_ who bid for their labour, they will not be molested or imposed upon. ; si 
“The Government of India see no reason to depart from that policy. They 
_ hold no brief for indentured labour. While explaining to Council their reasons 
\ eae that the system should not be discontinued, I have endeavoured to : 
weigh the drawbacks and advantages as di ionately as T can. Nor can the: ee 
admit that there is inconsistency in ending i lubour in Assam and 
permitting inden emigration tofcontinue to | colonies. Inthe one — 
case, the coolie is working at a relatively short from his home, under 
~ Indian Sasi im the limits of ree Empire; in the oer ran being 
_» taken from his own country and amongst strangers in a distan colony. 
¥ , From the standpoint alike of his own interests and of his 
ation is Srna 9 different. There remains the sentimen 










































































Ra the position of the slave who is the absolute possession and chattel of. 
»- his master. I know that the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale’s onl motive in bringing 
oy ate ain i his eli tit the sptg teat true inj — 
> is countrymen, and no one w: istened to his speech could i ) 
absolute sincerity of his convictions. Yet I venture to think that he is 
mistaken. Hon'ble Members know the sources from which the 
of these emigrants are drawn, 


They come 
sig of poverty is acutel 
districts described by 


marriage festival, To my mind, Sir, there is no 
bondage of poverty and lack of Me aig The 
affords to the more adventurous spirits th 
‘another land ; perhaps to settle ¢ i 1 
_ Im the enyironment from which 
00 substantial savings, if 
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perience. T would 
deprive them ‘of that opportunity. 
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‘peiinaa tes right of indentured labo 
‘should be remembered, were tried in 
were obtained. This is what Mr. 
_ 4399 put it briefly. Four overseers on Hi ‘Estate, ‘Trinidad, beat 
PIE hd dy aad hahaa them a woman. One of the male immigrants 
of assault and battery and the overseers were fined 10 shillings each, 
 £ One of the bl ived by the female i her abdomen, She 
Dra iin bom cece wy i Sls iamlrataon hae ebne 
: gene ge fey waar grater egen 2 lay a 
e by - : 4 
Mr Mtiaes es aly ugh 23 on opt Pets te tthe: Phe Mace 
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bet _ The charges for beating the other two immi were withdrawn by the Inspector. . 
the 29th September, four immigrants were cee for assaulting an overseer. They _ 
| ‘were not fined but sentenced to three monthe’ hard Iateor.” % . eee 
"I will leave it to the Council, Sir, to say, after this, if there are now no 
abuses under the system, 


_ “Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member says that serfdom exists eyen in India. _ 
If that is so, the Government should deal with that at once. I do not know of 
_ any instances of serfdom that may exist in this country. But if serfdom does 
exist here, by all means let it be put a stop to at once. We must disti 
however, between the kind of serfdom that Mr. 1 mentions and the 
_ serfdom that the system of indenture impose upon, - len people. In the | 
_ cases which the Hon’ble Member mentions, is there ‘the right of private arrest ? 
_ Are there imprisonments with hard labour for negligence, for carelessness, for 
_) impertinence, or for things of that kind? That really is the essence of my 
complaint about the system. The Hon’ble Member has told the Council that 
he could not understand why the non-official Members of the Council should 
make so much fuss about this matter. He did not say it in, so 7 words, but 
that is what he meant. But practically the same thing was said when pro- 
to abolish slavery were first brought forward. The friends of the plante: 
in the House of Commons, when the question was brought forward there, said 
that the slaves were contented and they could not understand why the aboli- 
‘tionists wanted to disturb the contentment and the harmony of their lives. The 
_Hon’ble Member said that Indians in the colonies certainly would not thank 
- me for bringing forward this Resolution. Sir, I am quite content that he should 
earn their thanks by opposing the Resolution. Be his the thanks which the 


», champions of slavery ex to receive from those who were anxious to 

~ continue in slavery! Be mine the denunciation, with which the advocates of 
abolition were ed by those champions at the hands of slaves, un- | 
willing to be free ! i te 


~ “One more remark of Mr. Fremantle’s I must notice. He mentioned __ 

the fact that 475 returned emigrants went back again last year, as evidence “1 

of the satisfactory conditions of life that prevailed in the colonies for 

indentured people. But 475 out of how many returned emigrants? If things 
were really attractive there, wh should not a Jarger number go? I. remembe: 

Ps to have read in this report (Sanderson Committee’ una: : 

to why a few men, after comi back to India, again 1 20], 
_ It is because these People, ving sta for a number of years 
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compelled to emigrate 
justified in drawing from this 
or even emancipated men, 


of the system. 


things are explained to them when they land. 


“ee What is the good of explaining thi 
= Mowe, miles 2067 Soci thats houses? If 





started, then would be something ” 
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t brought out in 
could attach an; 


OT oondldfied that there was something 
h the third volume 


importance to the 
santana dpsed: 
‘ow, 

Committee’ 


report will see what opinion the emancipated negroes 
- Jamaica there is plenty of panei patie 

id te indentured 
illing to pay them ecause their 
. And what is the result? The 
Baptist Union of that colony has 


tations that the emancipated n there are 
per ie at “They do not get, the 
they cannot be satisfied wi e wages offered to them ; 
e from the places where they 
have spent all their lives. The Council will thus see that the emanci 
think that the indenture system is not good 


« Then, Sir, the Hon'ble Member said that emigran’ 
~ of the conditions under which they would have to live, 


to them when they are ten 


they were éxplained before they — 


teoonsie oad ear , 
satisfactory and 
ts. The 
fact that 
and how > 
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have of the system. In 
labour, but the emancipated 4 
profits are reduced if” 
are ee 
ted out in ane of its, 


born, and where 
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‘The Hon'ble Mr. Clark: “ The Hon'ble Member has misunderstood me. 
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le Mr. Gokhale: “I understood the Hon’ 

were explained to them when 
nature of the contract is not explai 
t. Then the Hon'ble Member told us 

dealing with indentured labourers were laws whi 


’ble Mr. Clark: “Iam sorry to interrupt 
plonial Jaws do not receive the assent of the Governm: 
that if we found that the laws and their o 


ow could always stop emigration.” 
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those who emigrate to the colonies, the Hon’ble Member says that such 


“The Hon’ble Member holds that the colonies are a B abd of the Empire, 
and that, though the question of their interests does not concern us, it 
cannot be left out of account altogether on Imperial grounds, ell, Sir, if the 
colonies are a part of the Empire, we too are a partof the Empire. But do 


the self-governing colonies ever take that into mnt? What have Se 
colonies ~ 


done for us and what obligation rests on us to, take the interests of the 
into our consideration and submit on their account to conditions which, in- 
essence, are not far removed from the servile ? “Moreover, if the people of India 
-and of the colonies helong to the Empire, so do-the emaciated. negro. But 
what happens to them ? It is a heart-rending tale which is told in the appendices 
to the Sanderson Committee’s report—that of the manner in which these neg- 
people are driven to emigrate from the colonies in which they were born 
"Pinally “tte Hon'ble Member objects to mn between this 
i the Hon’ble Member objects to my comparison een thi m 
and slavery. It is true that the system is not actual slavery, but it is aes toes 
that it is not far from it. The contract is nota free contract. You have here 
the right of private.arrest, just as they had in the case of slavery. Moreover, 
the labourer is bound to his ag for five years and he cannot withdraw 
from the contract during that . And there are those harsh punishments 
for trivial faults. Therefore, though the system cannot be called actual slavery, 
it is really not far removed from it. 
“One word more, Sir, and I have done. The Government, it is clear, are 
not going to accept this Resolution ; that being so, the Resolution is bound to be 


thrown out. But, Sir, that will not be the end of the matter. This motion, — 
the Council may rest assured, will be brought forward again and again, till we | 
carry it to a successful issue. It affects our national self-respect, and therefore _ 


the sooner the Government recognize the necessity of accepting it, the better 

it will be for all parties.” Sarat . pee 
The Council divided : ; sj 

Ayes—22, dee 
The Hon'ble Mr. Subba Rao, the Hon'ble Raja of Kurupam, 

Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale, the Hon’ble Mr Mudholkar, the Hon’ble Sir Ga: 

Rao Chitnavis, the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, the Hon’ble Mr, 

Hon’ble Khan Zulfikar Ali Khan, the Hon'ble Malik Umar 

the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah, the Hon’ble Mr. eri, 

D. Thackersey, the Hon'ble Pandit Madan — 

Nawab Abdul Majid, the Hon’ble Raja of Par 

Mahmudabad, Shamsul 





the Hon’ble Maulyi 


Dineen tia, the Hon’ble Maharaj 
‘Mr. Bhy 


Hon’ble Mr Haque. | 
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no legal barrier to the p 
sah Damtdadonte or to the judi 
SSE) Riacsces to such posts are made 
no reasons barring the promotion of i 
ise that they are thought to be — and pujanrerees seniority. 


mip 


The Hon'ble Mr. Sinha asked : 

“ (a) Will the ‘Government be pleased to state what steps, if 
have Seen ia he ania of the serie e re eee eae 
to the Imperial and Provincial Councils ? 


“ (b) Is there an chance of the said Regulations bane promi in 
revised 4 before the next elections come on ? : 


- The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Craddock easels 
“(@) The Government of India have examined the proposals made by — 


Governments for the amendment of the Council Regulations as the — 
result of the experience gained of their l working, and in view of the 
fecided to a during which the ions have been in operation, have 
ve" defer the consideration of any changes which involve important 

matters of aaa Certain amendments of a minor character are, however, 


*(b) It is om intention of the Government of India to cabal to ta 
Be) of State in “pllzaon of neved spats belo Ge nex 
ey oe eee next 


u 


The Hon’ble Mr. Sinha asked : 


“ (a) Is it a fact that in the Punjab Gazette of November 14th, 1911, 
there appeared the following notice :— 
i ities Mctioel. Departent oil hs bald yaar oe See 
ibordinate Medical Department on January 
Ballet) Octet (ae plnche Sastre Satan 
ilkot.) “ Only Europeans and Eurasians will be 





eligible for the Military b-Ass 


Department which 


‘Hon'ble Mr. Mudholkar asked : a, 
the Government be pleased to lay on the ar a statement 
t included in the Rail Mdministration Report till some years 
ua thfin Vie men tetera ge 
» OF, or are not 
the year 1910, on each of the Railway 
tee or subsidised Companies ies ?” 
~The Hon'ble Sir T. R. Wynne replied : Be 
The information, covering the period 1879 to 1910 inclusive, for the 


fr 101 wad pons ot or pendix 88 of the Railwa woe fe 
pe carat eens 2 for 1910, in Table I under by “Mtead 


"oi ts apr wi fin Aion open! om My 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar: « Am To undentnd that tho informe 
Sain Geos wo iven in the Re of 1006 i eps Railwa 
as the Dhond-Manmad State Railway, the W Valley State Railwn vi 
Amraoti State Railway, and the Khangaon State Railway, is inoorporst 
these Reports ?” 


‘The Hon'ble Sir'T. R. Wynne: “ Thoso Railways which the Hon'ble 
- Member has mentioned have been in in the undertakings of the Great 
ie, nl Resins Rai, and Tat nk they show separate accounts now.” — 


_ The Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao asked : 
“ith ference ihe tatrent pace on tho table a he meting he 
Toth January last showing the number of laces annually recruited in each pro- — 
; for the executive branch of the Pro cial Service and in vin’ bas 

by selection and how many by p' _— 

hati nth number of places no annu- 
penton & acim soucutet 7 Le 





wil ihe Govern wraith lost 


 Governme: ti ion of the syst if inati 
ments recast their rules gate on the point, and these amendments were 
approved by the Government of India ; but the implication that prior to 1004 — 
‘itment was here by competition is inaccurate. ther i 
that ent by selection is even now inadmissible 
“ Since 1910 power has been delegated to 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service, 
‘control of the Government of India. Prior to that date the previous sanction 
of the Government of India was required. Yes a : 
"It is not considered desirable to place on the table the correspondence 
relative to the revision of these rules.” ; ire y 


os The Hon'ble Mr. Graham, on behalf of the Hon’ble Mr. Armstrong, 


«Will Government be pleased to state, with reference -to the einounses 
ment made in the speech of the Hon’ble the Finance Member when introd 
the Financial Statement for 1910-11 that ‘ for the future, as has now 7 


aad. praoelege #3 reservation will be Pe. 

i time as the gold held by us in thai ; 

rrency Department combined reaches the figure of £25 
- say a aa mar ae oe ae 
on silver coinage if and when or any of suc 
otherwise than by paying the profits to the gold a ae 

view of the fact that the reserves mentioned now exceed the limit stated : 


The Hon'ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson replied: 
“'The gold held by usin the Gold Standard Reserve 
Currency Department combined. is ae 
on fresh coinage were: to us at the p 
s ‘ound to credit the whole of to the G 





